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REVIEWS 
AShort Sketch of Animal Magnetism, intended | 
to direct attention to the Propriety of Practi- 
cally Examining that Question. By a Phy- 
sician. Hatchard & Son. 


Tas love of the marvellous is an inherent portion 
of our common nature, and credulity, in the 
order of human developement, takes precedence 
of judgment; but these propensities are by no 
means dealt out to allin an equal manner: in 
some, the imaginative preponderate over the 
rational faculties, in others they are wholly 
inert. The imaginative faculties, moreover, 
require no culture, and are independent of exter- 
nal circumstances; while the reason requires to 
be worked into perfection by a long series of 
stimulation from without. Thus, the ignorant 
are ever credulous, and whole ages roll over the 
heads of nations before they learn to think with 
any approach to justice and precision. The 
perfection of humanity, in this case, lies in a 
due balance between these respective faculties. 
Some ardour of imagination, some disposition to 
believe what we desire with less than sufficient 
of, are necessary to give a purpose to ex- 
istence; but if these propensities be not held in 
check, by a habit of weighing and appreciating 
bilities, and of testing the doubtful by the 
lemonstrated, forecast degenerates into idle spe- 
calation, and the mind is swayed by every wind 
of doctrine and of assertion. 

A critically exact balance between imagina- 
tion and reason may be considered as having 
no natural existence, and as belonging only to 
M. Quetelet’s hypothesis of an average man— 
(see Atheneum, No. 406). Most human beings 
exhibit some preference either for the positive or 
the ideal, and choose their philosophy accord- 
ingly. A sceptical and a visionary philosophy 
are both essential parts of human nature, and 
both will subsist so long as man remains what 
he is: but there are also many individuals in 
whom this latter bias is so strong as to amount 
to disease, who have their imagination so little 
under control that they reject whatever appeals 
only to the reason, go out of themselves in search 
after the mysterious, and are the willing dupes 
and the zealous promoters of every delusion. 
Such men are found in all stations, among the 
scientific as well as among the uneducated. 
The present generation are apt to consider them- 
selves as immeasurably superior in soundness of 
judgment to their ancestors, and in denouncing 
a prevalent error, their invariable addition is, 
“and this, too, in the nineteenth century.” The 
nineteenth century, however, is, in the matter of 
dupery, pretty much like its' predecessors ; and 
it is probable that as long as society shall subsist, 
the charlatan and the enthusiast will never be in 
want of a respectable company of followers. 

But overweening as the 'seductions of the im- 
agination have ever proved, a slight retrospect 
into the history of opinions will show that its 
powers of combination are not extensive, and 
that the marvellous and the mysterious run in 
very narrow channels. From the beginning of 
time, certain affections of the nervous system, 
the consequences either of natural disease or of’ 
peculiar excitement, have been employed, some- 
times to pass for demoniacal possession, some- 
fimes for the effects of a spirit of prophecy, and 
sometimes for miraculous diseases or miraculous 




















































cures. The notion of demoniacal possession is 
of the remotest antiquity; and amongst the 
Greeks nervous affections were considered as of 
divine infliction, and were called sacred diseases. 
Females, accordingly, have for the most part been 
chosen as the agents in exhibitions of this morbid 
state, as possessing 2 nervous system more mobile, 
impressionable, and prone to irregular action, 
than that of men. In some cases the parties have 
acted with a perfect good faith, in others the 
phenomena have been one entire comedy; but 
most commonly a small groundwork of physical 
fact has served to raise a superstructure of fraud 
and of nonsense, which, after exciting universal 
attention, has ended by losing its attraction with 
its novelty, and then sinking into oblivion, to 
make way for a newer and more fashionable 
folly. 

It is in transactions of mixed character that 
fanaticism is the most difficultly dealt with. 
What falls within the reach of the senses passes 
off a great deal that is either simple deception 
or the self-delusion of an excited imagination. 
To take a familiar instance, most uneducated, 
aud many educated but unthinking, persons 
believe that they see things done, which the ex- 
hibitors of conjuring tricks lead them falsely to 
believe are done in reality. To estimate justly 
what appears under such circumstances to: be 
the evidence of sense, requires a very cool and 
well-disciplined intellect; for in a contrary dis- 

ition the memory and the fancy are so con- 
ounded with the real, that to trace the origin of 
our ideas is often impossible. It is not, there- 
fore, because an honest-minded witness declares 
that he has seen a something out of the common 
order of nature, that a wise man will yield im- 
plicit conviction to his testimony. 

In the course of the present winter, the town 
has occupied its abundant leisure with one of 
the forms of irregular nervous action, and large 
demands have been made on the public credulity 
on behalf of a soi disant science founded upon 
it,—a science which again and again has urged 
its claims to credence during the latter part of 
the last century, and is only now revived. Of 
this science Dr. Elliotson thus expresses him- 
self:— 

“ Many of the phenomena are unquestionable, and 
no more than occur in health or disease. To yawn, 
to fall asleep, to become more or less insensible to 
all around, and more or less powerless in one or 
more, or all external parts, and have one or more of 
the intellectual faculties, or external senses highly 
excited, to have not only trains of thought and in- 
clinations, but to speak and sing, walk, write, in the 
midst of extreme insensibility, and afterwards to for- 
get what has occurred, or even to remember it when 
the same state recurs, and only then, is no more than 
we occasionally observe jn patients. But when we 
are requested to believe that persons perceive ob- 
jects of sight through dead wal!s, perceive objects of 
hearing and sight, smell and taste, with their bellies 
and fingers or toes, know what is going on at a dis- 
tance, what will happen in regerd to persons and 
places with which they have no connexion, know 
the history of persons whom they never heard of 
before, but who are put into (magnetic) relation with 
them by centact, speak languages they never learned, 
display scientific knowledge which they never ac- 
quired, and make anatomical and _pathologieal ob- 
servations in their own frames, and those of others; 
the matter is too wonderful for belief.”—[ Physiology, 
Part II. p. 669.] 





_ The aboveisa brief but tolerably comprehensive 





detail of the pretensions of Animal Magnetism; 
and all these effects are asserted to flow from 
certain manual operations of the magnetizer, by 
which an hypothetical something is believed to 
radiate from the body of the operator into that of 
his subject. 


As to the latter half of the catalogue, Dr. 
Elliotson says, ‘I must be excused from be- 
lieving them till I have seen these things.” Now, 
as it appears to us, the Doctor’s philosophy 
breaks down :—for our own parts, we should de- 
cline believing, even though we did see them; 
we should place such contradictions of all that 
we know in physics and metaphvsics’ on a line 
only with the Egyptian ink visions, and other 
thaumaturgic performances, in which “ our eyes 
are made the fools o’ the senses,” but of which 
we have not the sgtret. In arguing for a tem- 
porary and suspended belief in magnetic influ- 
ence, the “ Physician,” whose pamphlet is before 
us, endeavours to draw a parallel between the 
sceptics in Magnetism, and those who warred 
against Gallileo, Columbus, and Harvey. The 
fallacy of such a comparison lies in this, that the 
discoveries of these wonderful men, however op- 
posed to the received prejudices and opinions of 
their opponents, were not incompatible with an 
long series of well-observed facts, and tga oe 
no self-contradictions; whereas animal mag- 
netism, if true in its full extent, contradicts not 
only the very foundations. of physiology, but 
also the entirewmeehanism connecting man with 
the external Worldyand gives the lie to the great 
scheme of natare as hitherto revealed to us: at 
the same time, if ffife, it must be so in despite of 
the reasonings, assumptions; and inconsistencies 
of the great disciples of the doctrine. The line 
of distinction between that which evidence can 
make clear, and can reduce within the lines of 
ordinary knowledge, and that which no evidence 
can redeem from nonsense and absurdity, is so 
broad, that we shall not insult our readers by 
“ practically,” or theoretically, “examining the 
question,” but confinezoursel ves to a brief refer- 
ence to and revival of some transactions of a 
similar character with those of the animal mag- 
netizers, which, after having excited an intense 
momentary interest, were ultimately abandoned, 
by general consent, as unworthy of notice. 


Most persons must recollect the singular 
statements of cures performed in Ireland and 
elsewhere, under the denomination of the Hohen- 
lohe miracles.. Few sensible Catholics at the 
time, and none, we believe, at present, regard 
those extraordinary cures as having any super- 
natural cause. In some cases, we are quite will- 
ing to admit there was no deception, but that 
the patients, under a strong mental excitement, 
were actually cured, not only of nervous com- 
plaints, such as are notoriously under the in- 
fluence of the imagination, but of ulcers, cuta- 
neous eruptions, and other partial disorganiza- 
tions: of’ parts distinet from the nervous tissues, 
The power which one individual thus exercised 
over the nervous system of another, in altering 
the rhythm of its actions, and through that 
system of causing the absorptions and depositions 
of matter which are involved in the cure of an 
open ulcer (and that, too, independently of 
touchings or gesticulations), forcibly illustrates 
all that is avowedly real in Animal Magnetism, 
and in so far, discredits the presumed agency of 
the so called magnetic fluid. 
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The cures by the once famous Stroker, and 
those of the royal touching for evil, bear also a 
similar analogy. Let us now turn to the parallel 
delusions of the Convulsionnaires, who figured in 
France about the middle of the last century. 
These unfortunate females, it is now well known, 
were thrown into an abnormal state of nervous 
functions, not indeed by the touchings and gri- 


maces of magnetizers, but by the delusions of | 


certain priests, who persuaded them that they 
were the subjects of a miraculous intervention 
of heaven. The condition of ecstasy into which 
they were thus thrown, though in some respects 
different from the somnambulism of the mag- 
netized, resembles it in its great outlines, and 
more especially in a partial insensibility to ex- 
ternal stimuli. M. de la Condamine, who con- 
trived to get himself smuggled into one of the 
meetings of the adepts, thus describes a part of 
what he saw :— 

“ The sister Frances was on her knees in the middle 
of the chamber, clothed in a long loose frock of tick- 
ing, which reached below her feet. She was in a 
sort of ecstasy, and kissed a little crucifix, which was 
said to have touched the relics of the blessed Paris 
[the imputed worker of the miracles in question]. 
The director, on one side, and a secular on the other, 
repeatedly struck her on the chest, ribs, and back, as 
they moved round her, with a bundle of rather large 
iron chain, which might weigh from eight to ten 
pounds. They afterwards applied the ends of two 
large logs of wood,—one to the chest, and the other 
between the shoulders; and they struck her, some 
sixty times, great blows with the logs, alternately, 
from before and behind. She then laid herself on 
her back, upon the ground, and the director walked 
over her face, passing backwards and forwards, rest- 
ing on the flat of his foot. These were termed as- 
sistances, and were varied at the desire of the convul- 
sionaire, and given only at her request. At seven 
o'clock, sister Frances laid herself on a wooden cross, 
about two inches thick, and seven feet long, which was 
extended on the ground. They tied her to this cross 
by bandages passed round her loins, above the knees, 
and towards the instep. They then washed her left 
hand with a rag which had been dipped in water, called 
by the parties that of St. Paris;* and having dried 
it again, and touched it with the cross of St. Paris, 
the director, with four or five blows of the hammer, 
drove a square iron nail, two inches and a half long, 
through the middle of the palm of the hand, between 
the metacarpal bones, which are attached to the third 
and fourth finger. The nail entered several lines 
deep, into the wood, as I afterwards verified by exa- 
mination of the hole. After a few minutes, they did 
the same by the right hand. The patient appeared 
to suffer considerably, especially in the right hand. 
She sighed not, neither did she groan; but her body 
was agitated, and pain was depicted on her coun- 
tenance. They placed books and a small piece of 
wood under different parts of her arms and head, to 
give them support; and they put a muff under her 
back. The adepts, however, pretend that the vic- 
tims do not suffer ; but are, on the contrary, relieved 
by the tortures inflicted upon them. Much time was 
expended in detaching from the cross a sort of rest- 
ing place for the feet, and adjusting it, so that the 
weight of the body might rest on it. At half-past 
seven they nailed her feet, as they had done her 
hands, with square nails, three inches long. A small 
quantity of blood only exuded from these wounds. 
At three quarters past seven, they elevated the head 
of the cross about three or four feet, and then lowered 
it upon the seat of a chair. At five minutes before 
eight they again raised it, and rested it on the wall, 
at an elevation of about four feet. At half-past 
eight they changed the position of the cross, lowering 
the head to the earth, and resting the foot against 
the wall, at a height of about three fect. At this 
time they read aloud the Passion in the Gospel of 
St. John, instead of the Psalms, which they had 
hitherto recited : this lasted for a quarter of an hour. 
At half-past eight, they, at the patient’s desire, re- 

* “ On lui lave la main gauche avec un petit linge 
Gempé dans de Veau qu'on dit étre de S. Paris.” 
P verbal de Mons. de la Condamine. What is speci- 
fically meant by these words is not quite certain ; but the 
aature of the impression intended is sufficiently clear. 





| moved the bandages which supported the body, and 
| propped the head and back with books. They bound, 
also, at this time, her brow with an iron chain, made 
with points, to imitate Christ’s crown of thorns. 
When this was done, she began to talk with a great 
deal of energy; and they told me, that she declaimed, 
in a figurative style, on the evils of the Church, and 
the dispositions of the bystanders, many of whom, 
she said, shut their eyes to the light, and others only 
believed by halves, At a quarter to nine, her head 
was again raised to the wall; and in this state they 
placed against her breast the points of a dozen naked 
swords, These were pressed against her with such 
violence, that I perceived several of them to bend; 
and particularly that of Mons. Latour du Pin, who 
made me observe that the point was very sharp.— 
[This part of the exhibition, as appears from many 
details, was altogether imposture.] At ten o’clock 
the nails were drawn from her hands, with pincers ; 
and the pain of the operation caused her to grind 
her teeth and to tremble, but she uttered no cry. 
The hands bled considerably. At half-past ten, her 
feet being still attached, they raised the cross almost 
to a vertical position. The priest, then, undoing her 
frock, laid bare the flesh of the left side, about the 
fourth rib, and punctured her with a sort of lance,— 
she herself indicating the spot where the wound was 
to be made, and first rubbing the part with the cross 
of St. Paris. The priest then pushed, while Frances 
herself grasped in her hand, and directed the weapon ; 
it entered some three lines deep, and a little blood 
flowed. She next asked for drink, and they gave 
her vinegar mixed with ashes, which she swallowed, 
after making the sign of the cross. Having remained 
thus attached for three hours and a half, the victim 
was at length taken down.”—[Grimm, Mem. 1¢te 
partie, T. ii.] 

On the same occasion, a like course was ob- 
served towards another female: but enough, in 
all conscience, has been given to show the extent 
to which miserable humanity may become the 
dupe of imagination and of nervous excitement. 
From M. de la Condamine’s account, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the exact state of the convul- 
sionaire’s mind: he himself, being an unbeliever, 
perhaps under-estimated the amount of actual 
suffering. It appears, indeed, that at least on 
some occasions the ecstasy was altogether feign- 
ed, and that the insensibility to external injury 
was less perfect than that of the magnetized 
somnambulist. Sufficient evidence, however, 
has been offered, that, to a certain extent, the 
affection of the nervous system was real; during 
which, the sensibility was, ifnot obliterated, mate- 
rially diminished, and the intellect itself deranged 
by a partial and temporary childishness, lasting 
during the whole continuance of the convulsions. 
It does not, however, appear that the parties 
could boast of any general exemption from the 
laws of nature, or that they affected to obtain 
any miraculous knowledge, through a perversion 
of the senses, or independently of their agency. 

The general resemblance between these, or 
other similar miracles, and those of the animal 
magnetizers, is admitted by the latter; but 
they allege, that on these occasions the mystics 
had magnetized without knowing it; and they 
endeavour to explain the results on their own 
principles. This, however, amounts only to the 
simple admission, that natural philosophy is the 
order of the present day, as religious mysticism 
was that of former times; and that they who 
live by imposing on the public, must suit the 
burden to the back. ‘There has lately appeared 
an account of a narrative of a journey, of some 
hundreds of miles, performed mentally during 
magnetic sleep, in which the visible objects of a 
place, never visited by the sleeper, were accu- 
rately described during the somnambulism. We 
have not seen the book, and if we had, we should 
not stoop to inquire into the truth of so daring 
an absurdity, or to ask ourselves whether a lady, 
in her magnetic sleep, might not mistake me- 
mory for vision, and describe, from dormant re- 





| collections of prints, or perhaps without that aid, 





— — = a 
so loosely, as to enable the by-standers to may 
her dream to whatever they thought fit, 
must, however, remark, that if the mind ony 
act thus independently of the senses, it shoul 
not bind its operations to sensible objects, hy 
deal out its intuitions of things in genera} t, 
some useful satisfactory purpose. On this poj 
Dr. Elliotson shrewdly remarks,—and we fee 
strengthen our opinions by such authority,— 

“T am not aware of any anatomical discoyerig 
having ever been made, (by the magnetic visionaries 
and presume that blood would never have heen wee 
flowing up the cava inferior and down the aor, 
unless Harvey had first taught the circulation; ay 
I observe that the remedies (indicated by them) 
always depend upon the country and the period; 
that, in Paris, leeches (to particular parts), ptisan, 
baths of Baréges, and extract of nua vomica, if the 
person has heard of Dr. Fouquier’s treatment ¢ 
paralysis, gum water, and gummed lemonade, dig 
drinks of borage, and M. Dupuytren’s remedy ¢ 
mercurialized milk, procured by milking a goat pr. 
viously rubbed with mercurial ointment, are ordered; 
and suppose that calomel, sulphate of magnesia 
porter, and port wine, would be called for in Eng 
land; and that neither quinine for ague, nor iodine 
for bronchocele, were ever commanded, before Pel. 
letan and Dr. Coindet had made known their virtues,” 

As to the character and views of the individual 
who is at present exhibiting in England, we ar 
not called on to offer an opinion; but we mus 
express a decided conviction, that the partie 
who have crowded his rooms to suffocation ar 
not among the wisest of the children of Adam; 
in brief, that the vogue which Animal Magnetism 
has obtained, however limited, is but another 
proof of the mental deficiencies of the age, and 
of the defective education offered in our schools 
and universities; for it is a lamentable truth, 
that what are called the educated classes afford 
the greater number of male disciples and fol- 
lowers. 

As to the professed object of the pamphle 
whose title stands at the head of this article— 
an inquiry into Magnetism, with a view to pa 
thological and therapeutical results,—we consider 
the experiments as attended with danger of in- 
jury to the functions of the brain; and though 
we admit that epilepsy may be superseded by 
the induction of somnambulism, as it was by 
the threat of the actual cautery, under the direc- 
tion of Boerhaave, in an hospital where that 
malady had spread, through imitation, amonga 
number of children, we are at the same time 
satisfied, that little, either luminous or fruitful, 
can be obtained for medicine through such an 
investigation. 








The Lady of Lyons: a Play. By E. L. Bulwer, 
Esq. Saunders & Otley. 
The Siege of Antwerp: an Historical Play. By 
William Kennedy. Moxon. 
The Death of Marlowe: a Tragedy. By R.H. 
Horne. Saunders & Otley. 
Freemen and Slaves: an Historical Tragedy. 
By William Ball. Saunders & Otley. 
Indignatio facit versos—were the spleen in the 
brain, we should have as many dramatic poets 
as there are irritable gentry among our play- 
writers. Indignation has the fire of Inspiration, 
if not the weight of metal, and will often whir 
down all before it, as men are killed by blank 
cartridges. Being a sort of enthusiasm, it is the 
best succedaneum for the fine madness of genius, 
and is the best igniter of any mind which exists, 
because touchy spirit puts the whole man into 
combustion, when kindled itself. Heat his 
blood, and how many a dull gentleman will de- 
tonate like a Demosthenes for the moment! 


Raise her choler, and listen how the syren of 


Thames Street or the female sot of St. Giles’s 


will vent her wild eloquence like a Cumean 
On this ground alone must not our pro 


sibyl! 
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cedure with regard to modern stage-authors be 
deemed judicious,—nay, amicable, though de- 
nounced as inhuman! Have we taken the 
mal, proper means or no to arouse dramatic 
vigour, if merely dormant,—to excite the noble 
of a possible Thespian into famous deeds, 
even though part of it fell upon ourselves? 
Without admitting, be it understood, but rather 
denying, such a vigour—such a character, to lie 
perdue among all the powers and poets of our 
tine; far from hoping to elicit a single spark 
from the ashes of that burnt-out sun—English 
Dramatic Genius—it was well, we submit, to 

the sensitive pride of our authors, as they 
seemed little stung by a genuine Qistrus. If 
anything, we say, is now to be done in the line 
of stage-poesy, Indignation will do it: encou- 

ment has long been fruitless, eulogium 
wasted, like hallelujahs about clay-idols and 
brazen divinities: the Winged Horse has of late 
tumed into a lady’s mare ; caressing and cherish- 
ing can only make her more sleek ; she may 
amble over smooth ground without shaking the 
fuid in the brain of her rider, but the summits 
and difficult heights are too great a strain upon 
her sinews ; she is no more a courier of the air; 
and though fountains of rose-water gush from 
every stroke of her hoof, the fire breathes no 
longer from her nostrils. What be the results 
of our so-called annihilative theory about the 
Drama? Why, treble the average amount of 
plays since we put forth our opinions: three 
times the due number of aspirants to the scenic 
erown have become vocal, since we gave out our 
gagging system! There has been a snow of 
dramatical pieces throughout every publishing 
season: here is a whole Casino hand of them 
together ; and one explicitly declares itself written 
to refute certain critics who disparaged the au- 
thor's pretensions as a playwright. ‘The well of 
Indignation, we guess, had been in an angry 
bubble before it boiled over thus: so we have to 
thank that source, if no other, for Mr. Bulwer’s 
present effusion. 

In our notice of the Theatres, we said almost 
all that was needful about ‘The Lady of Lyons’; 
praising it as a very effective and attractive 
Melo-drama, refusing it any higher title. We 
should have credited the author to some amount 
of dramatic talent undisplayed, had he put forth 
just these claims for his piece, and no more; but 
when we find his preface talk of such a trifle as 
meriting aught beyond the public’s indulgent 
acceptation and his own disdain, it obliges us to 
conclude that his standard of stage composition 
is low indeed, and that little improvement can 
ever be expected either from his sublimity of 
taste or his self-dissatisfaction. What dwarf 
model of the Dramatic Muse has our author 
before his eyes—or through what magnifiers does 
he iook at his own children by her dressing- 
maid—when he chuckles over a Vaudeville play 
like this, and brings it as triumphant proof of 
his successful wrestle on the Shakspearean arena? 
Forsooth, it demonstrates the writer's power to 
“attain the art of dramatic construction and 
theatrical effect” !—say it does: are these the 
Calpe and Abyla where our Herculean play- 
Wright is to sit down, in the comfortable belief 
he has vanquished all difficulties? that he de- 
serves to pass at once from a semi-deity into a 
perfect god?—'Theatrical effect!—Surely the 
common distiller of popular novels for the stage 
tan attain this: little more than a scene-painter 
tnd a pair of scissars, operating upon such a tale 
a the “ Iron Masque” or the “ Cock-lane Ghost,” 
soften sufficient to work such a miracle. For 
producing theatrical effect, we would pit a few 
scenes from the Black Forest, with a heroine in 
long lank hair, a lover in hessian boots, and the 


itself. Did all the life, human and superhuman, 
portrayed by Shakspeare, attain half so much of 
this great desiderandum as “ Life in London,” 
by Mr. Caput Mortuum? Theatrical effect is, 
indeed, the consequence of a fine drama, but no 
more a test of it, (particularly with an audience 
so mixt and mobbish as ours,) than making the 
rocks re-echo is proof of a fine voice, because 
that effect might follow as well from the bray of 
an ass. Respecting “ dramatic construction,” 
we cannot acknowledge Mr. Bulwer a proficient 
in the art: his play is a huddle of improbabili- 
ties; the characters and events are without na- 
tural unison or coherence, strung together by 
the mere cobweb of a very light subject, and 
often reminding us of the strange appositions 
seen in Scottish ballads :— 
There were twa sisters sat in a bowre, 
Bonny St. Johnstoun stands upon Tay! 
And there cam’ a young knight to be their wooer, 
Stirling for aye! 

Perhaps it will serve to exemplify the sort of 
claim which our author has to adroitness in 
“dramatic construction,” when we state that 
between Acts IV. and V. upwards of two years 
is supposed to have escaped, and a young gar- 
dener to be grown into a full colonel! Such 
things are overlooked by an audience,—first, 
because the running interest of the piece which 
we have noted carries them along; secondly, 
because it is not worth while to be strict with 
slight entertainments; nor should we have been 
so with the present one, but when its author 
conceits he can defy the ordeal of criticism, must 
the blame lie upon us if a ploughshare burn him 
to the bone? Verily, instead of joining Mr. 
Bulwer in his Jo! triumphe! we feel rather 
surprised he does not chaunt a Miserere! while 
his sins against legitimate drama are under 
judgment. As a reading-play his work amazes 
us still more: even the language has little of his 
usual brilliancy—not a spark to a page! On 
the poetic score, we came to his ‘ Lady of Lyons’ 
with very subdued expectations after his ‘La 
Valliére,’ but even the prose of his new piece 
wants altogether his distinguishing smartness, 
and the spangled richness of his diction else- 
where. Our solution of the phenomenon would 
be—that Mr. Bulwer is out of his depth in the 
drama; its immense requisitions swallow up his 
powers, and leave him upon the surface—feeble- 
ness itself: a pleasure-boat cannot stem its way 
over Atlantic ridges; a goldfish cannot sport in 
those tremendous seas which the leviathan spirts 
through his nostrils. If there be no such defect 
of dramatic force about our author, let us ask— 
where is the ‘Cromwell,’ announced, and re- 
viewed in the Westminster long since? Had 
not this subject been a nobler bait for his dra- 
matic ambition,—offered a field more fertile of 
reward to his dramatic husbandry,—a wider 
scope on which to exhibit his dramatic power of 
construction, than a maudlin French romance ? 
Was the immortal Lord Protector a less in- 
spiring theme than “Perouse, the bellows- 
mender”? Where then, we repeat, is Cromwell? 
—and the portico of Covent Garden and the 
dome of Drury Lane re-echo—where? But the 
same wisdom which taught Mr. Bulwer to de- 
cline this our challenge once before, will, no 
doubt, continue his Mentor: it is far more safe 
to pick a posy-garland at the roots of Parnassus, 
than pluck a wreath of dark evergreen on the 
pinnacle. What are called by an understood 
misnomer—Melo-drames—or slight tackings- 
together of scenes for “ theatrical effect” —will 
remain, we opine, the most suitable, acceptable, 


Mr. Bulwer devote himself tofis viribus to such 
productions, do we despair of seeing an English 
Scribe bring them into repute, much above that 
merited by the ‘ Lady of Lyons.’ We say not 





due Comer of trap-doors, bravos, lightning, 
ind midnight bell, against Romeo and Juliet 


and attainable drama in the present day; nor if 


————————————_———_—_——— 
deserves his meed of respect: it is better, by a 
whole leaf of laurel, to be a Scribe, than the 
nearest thing Great Britain has to him—an ille- 
gitimate dramatizer. 

Works written sufficiently down to the public 
taste, are sure of a short-lived fame, and of its 


substantial profits. Here is the Dalilah, with 
her many delights, that robs the strong man of 
his vigour. Yet we do not, by any means, re- 
commend writing altogether above the common 
apprehension, as this would be to write less for 
earth than a Flying Island. ‘There is, however, 
a second way of soaring above common appre- 
hension besides the exercise of too transcendant 
genius,—namely, by the use of quaint, obsolete, 
unnatural, or unnational language: thus we have 
works superior to public understanding by virtue 
of ahigh-flown, far-fetched, nebulous style, which 
their authors call Shakspearean, or Spenserian, 
though little liker than the gibber of baboons to 
the speech of rational creatures. Such lofty 
compositions have as loose a hold of our under- 
world as so many clouds. No department of 
literature has felt the influence of this affectation 
more than the Dramatic; and here, too, much 
excuse should be made for it. The entrancing 
strains of those Mermen who haunt the great 
deeps of the drama, wile many an admirer 
to his ruin. We imitate what we know to be 
perfect, but, poor apes! only make ourselves 
more ridiculous. It is hard not to chime with 
the voice of our Eldern Stage poets ever sound- 
ing in our ears: to them, as to divinities, we 
feel the origin of dramatic language is due, and 
none save the inexperienced or the vain will 
think discovery of another possible. This latter 
point of doctrine we, for our particular selves, 
have always held, and lately professed it in the 
Atheneum: several and sore were the assaults 
made upon our position by Misbelievers; but the 
mere site, without any defences, would render it 
impregnable. Each new play, however, adds a 
proof that there is one style of our mother-tongue 
peculiar to dramatic composition, and that every 
other is unsuitable: if the author has adopted 
the modern style, his play infallibly turns out 
feeble and commonplace; if it evince any dra- 
matic power, its style will as surely be artificial 
and antiquated. Mr. Knowles’s tragedies fur- 
nish most conclusive examples: they are the 
nearest approaches to legitimate drama this age 
can vaunt, and their style declares itself mani- 
festly—mimic Elizabethan. The truth is, that 
among dramatizers of the present day, an un- 
conscious, instinctive knowledge, has been very 
gencral of what we, as critics, were open pro- 
pounders; and by consequence they have, with 
few exceptions, fallen into the antiquated style, 
more or less, precisely according to their finer or 
duller sense of its peculiar aptitude for the stage. 
Their apparent, indeed positive affectation, re- 
sults from this despotism of the Dramatic Spirit, 
compelling them to a special character and cast 
of phrase, indispensable to its own exaltment, 
however injurious to their dignity. Thus we 
have no doubt that ‘The Siege of Antwerp,’ and 
‘The Death of Marlowe,’ are by authors who 
feel a deferential regard, which does their taste 
honour, for the true stage style; they gravitate 
with a strong impulse towards the Sun of the 
Dramatic System, though his attractiveness does 
not bring them near him. Both may afford 
much interest to the peruser; and Mr. Kennedy’s 
piece wants but one charm to be quite as accept- 
able in the closet as ‘ The Lady of Lyons’—Mr. 
Bulwer’s name. ‘ Freemen and Slaves’ has 
bright glimmerings of merit, but they are not 
thick enough together to form ablaze. These 
few remarks must suffice upon works of authors 
who have yet to earn the compliment of extended 
criticism, such as we accord to the writer of a suc- 
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Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of ‘the 
late Right Hon. Henry Flood, M.P. §c. By 
Dublin, Cumming; 


Warden Flood, Esq. 
Loudon, Longman & Co. 


Or the parliamentary history of Iveland, from the 
Revolution of 1688, to the Union, the one short, 
bright period of national glory was that rendered 
memorable by asuccessful assertion of the nation’s 
right to a legislative independence of the English 
pariiament; and it was by co-operating in the 
working out of that great event that Henry Flood 
earned his claim to a posthumous notice in the 
present day. That splendid effort of Irishmen 
to recover for their country a place among nations, 
though prepared through a long series of years 
by the growing civilization of rag was still, 
in. some respects, a phenomenon difficult to ex- 
plain. It isa fact undeniable, that the progress 
of civilization itself is rarely equal in equal times ; 
that there are centuries of lethargic repose, and, 
on the other hand, moments of unwonted awaken- 
ment, upon which is concentrated the united 
action of groups of public men of superior capacity 
and nobler aspirations, whom nature then pro- 
duces with an unusual prodigality, as if for the 
specific purpose of carrying on the great work. 
One of these per salium starts took place in 
Ireland in 1782, when a constellation of ability 
and patriotism burst forth in the persons of Flood, 
Grattan, and their memorable coadjutors. The 
more immediate occasion of this phenomenon in 
Irish politics, was probably the passing of the 
Octennial Bill, previously to which the duration 
of the parliament was undefined, and a seat in 
the representation was a life interest. More in- 
direct causes were the rapid progress of domestic 
civilization, and the stirring canvas of principles 
then going forward on the continent of Europe. 
The habit of sclecting lawyers for the represen- 
tatives of close boroughs, also, brought into the 
field a large portion of men trained to mental 
discipline, and accustomed to the excitements of 
popular display. But amidst all these favour- 
able circumstances, there is not enough to ex- 
plain, satisfactorily, all the wide difference appa- 
rent between the Irishmen of 1782, and their 
immediate predecessors and successors. 
Another peculiarity worthy of note is, that the 
parliamentary patriots of the day were strictly 
Protestant, in their polities. The Catholics were 
as yet too insignificant to be much feared; and 
they were sufivred to join the volunteer ranks as 
a matter of little consequence, Some concessions, 
too, had been made; and some of the opposition 
members were anxious for an extension of them, 
But the idea of removing the representative body 
from the absolute control of the Protestants, and 
re-admitting Catholics within the pale of the 
constitution, would have provoked the decided 
hostility of the most liberal. The patriots, though 
opposed to the proconsular government of Eng- 
land on all other points, were united with it in the 
general scheine of degrading the Catholic mass 
of the people. This is probably the great cause 
why the movement, after a single triumph, was 
arrested, and why the revolution of 1782 was 
succeeded by the rebellion of 1798. In part, 
perhaps, it may be attributed to the national 
temperament, that rights so gallantly won should 
have been so quickly defeated by the cunning 
and the corruption of the baffled government. 
But whatever was the cause, the “ effect defective” 
wag not enough to satisfy the English statesmen. 
What had once happened might readily happen 
again; and the system of undertaking (as it was 
called), that is, of managing the corruption of 
the House of Commons, and preserving the Eng- 
lish interest paramount in the senate, was con- 
sidered as no longer tenable,—a legislative union 
was therefore determined on. Such an union, 
considering the geographical position of the two 





countries, was an eventual necessity: it might 
have been rendered a step in civilization, As 
certainly as the moon must follow the move- 
ments of the earth, so surely must Ireland follow 
in the wake of England ;—for Ireland, therefore, 
there’ was no escape from great and frequent 
sacrifices, except by a junction of interests with 
the dominant country. The aggregation of small 
states is a general law moreover of progressive 
civilization; and, every way, the union might 
have been made a blessing alike to both people. 
Conceived, however, in the spirit of domination 
by routine officials, and carried into execution 
by the most villanous corruption—(the phrase 
is short of truth, in its energy)—it was hated 
and distrusted by the Irish nation at large; and 
the very extent of this opposition served only to 
spread the more widely the demoralization of 
all classes, while it rendered the terms of union 
less favourable, and ensured an aggravation of 
the hostile spirit, in which these should be ad- 
ministered. The union, then, at first, instead of 
purifying the political atmosphere, served but 
to render it more noxiously corrupt; and the 
French revolutionary war was suffered to de- 
velope, in rapid ratio, the physical resources of 
Ireland, without being accompanied by any 
notable corresponding political amelioration. 
The breach of faith with the Catholics who had 
forwarded the union, on an engagement (im- 
plied, at least,) that their emancipation should 
be a consequence, converted the old parliamen- 
tary opposition of 1782 into a national move- 
ment, and—the rest is within the memory of 
the youngest of our readers. 

The story of the Irish Volunteers is, then, a 
connecting link between the ancient and the 
modern state of Ireland; and that event affords 
a necessary key to all that has followed it. The 
historian of such a period, the biographer. of 
Henry Flood, might have made his task the 
opportunity for explaining to Englishmen the 
philosophy of the present state of Irish affairs ;— 
he might have looked beyond the narrow circle 
of party politics, to explain many anomalies in 
the condition and feelings of Ireland, which 
puzzle the most clear-sighted reasoners, who 
are deprived, of the advantages of local expe- 
rience. He might, at the same time, have done 
good service to his own countrymen, by lifting 
them out of the mire of prejudice, and leading 
them to distinguish between the objects and 
means of the labourers for an union, and the 
true causes which made an union immediately 
necessary, and which must eventually render it 
as desirable as necessary. He might have taught 
them to separate what was accidental, and there- 
fore temporary, in that measure, from what is 
inherent, and therefore permanent. All this, 
and more, “lay in his way,” and might have 
been amply illustrated by the circumstances he 
was called upon to describe. 

Nothing of the sort, however, has the author 
before us attempted. He has not even succeeded 
in giving a full account of his man, nor a clear 
exposition of the events with which his name 
and fame are associated. He has added nothing 
to the history, either of the times or the indivi- 
dual. The life of Flood is still to be written; 
and, if written in connexion with the lives of 
his contemporaries, might form a work well cal- 


| culated to obtain a general attention and popu- 


larity. We recommend this hint,to the consi- 
deration of the qualified. 





Alice ; or the Mysteries: a Sequel to * Ernest 
Maltravers.’ By the Author of * Pelham,’ 
&e. 3vols. Saunders & Otley. 

Ix our notice of the first part of this novel, we 

acknowledged, that a work so aspiring in its 

aim, so subtly devised in its mechanism—in 
which every scene was professedly planned as 


one of a suite, and every character introdue 
| with especial purpose—could not be 
| examined while it yet remained a fragmey 
|The whole is now before us; and Mr. Bulwe 
| designates it in his preface as the ‘ most maty. 
| ed and comprehensive of his works of fiction." 
| The reader will readily admit the impossib 
| of our discharging perfectly our duty towards’ 
| work of such unusual length and complication 
| at the first moment of publication ; yet the Cee 
| of novel readers will be naturally anxious \ij 
learn something concerning their old friends o 

foes in further stages of developement—to hey 
| how the mystery of life is finally solved. We 

shall therefore proceed at once to gratify their 

curiosity, reserving to ourselves, should. oocg. 

sion serve, the right of saying a few words m 

the scope and execution of the whole work. We 

defer our judgment with the less reluctance, 

seeing that we have already, this week, bestow. 
ed a little of our critical tediousness on Mr. 

Bulwer as a dramatist. 

The task of selection from a tale like the pre 
sent, if it be undertaken with any presiding ip. 
tention, is by no means an easy one. As, hoy. 
ever, in our former notice we exhibited portraits 
of the principal female characters, our purpose 
will be best served, by drawing on the new work 
for sketches of its male dramatis persone. 

The curtain rises on the hero’s first love, who, 
after a distasteful marriage with Lord Vargrave, 
—formerly the evangelical banker—has been left 
early a widow, herself and her beautiful Evel 
being bequeathed to that incarnation of ell, 
Mr. Lumley Ferrers. Lady Vargrave has with- 
drawn into Devonshire, there, in retirement, to 
bring up her young daughter, who is tied to 
the aforesaid Mephistopheles by the bonds ofa 
half-promise, and of a strongly-expressed wish 
of the deceased banker. The girl, however, itis 
soon manifest, considers the match as little other 
than a sacrifice. In the progress of the story, 
Evelyn is sent to reside for atime with a cl 
man (a Surface character, well ‘contrasted with 
the substantial and simple curate Aubrey), 
whose daughter plays the same part in the 
masque as that played by Mistress Laneham in 
the revels of Kenilworth—namely, that of the 
she-devil. While staying with the Mertons, an 
exploring party is made, toshow Evelyn the seat 
of Ernest Maltravers. We will condense the 
account of this visit within our limits, as it brings 
the old hero and the new heroine on the scene 
together. The descriptive passages are in Mr. 
Bulwer’s best, because least ambitious style: 

“The mansion lay somewhat low, with hanging 
woods in the rear; and the old-fashioned fish-ponds 
gleaming in the sunshine, and overshadowed by 
gigantic trees, increased the venerable stillness of its 
aspect. Ivy and innumerable creepers covered one 
side of the house; and long weeds cumbered the 
deserted road. * * 

“ Winding by a path that conducted into a flower 
garden, divided from the park by a ha-ha, over whieh 
a plank, and a small gate rusting off its hinges, were 
placed, Caroline led the way towards the building. 
At this point of view it presented a large bay-win- 
dow, that, by a flight of four steps, led into the 
garden. Qn one side rose a square, narrow turret, 
surmounted by a gilt dome and quaint weathercock 
—helow the architrave of which was a sun-dial, set 
in the stone-work—and another dial stood in the 
garden, with the common and beautiful motto— 

Non numero horas, nisi serenas ! 
On the other side of the bay-window, a huge buttress 
cast its mass of shadow, There was something @ 
the appearance, of the whole place that inyited..to 
contemplation and repose—something almost mo 
nastic. The gaiety of the teeming spring-time could 
not divest the spot of a certain sadness, not displea 
ing, however, whether to the young, to whom there 
is a luxury in the vague sentiment of melancholy, 0 
to those who, having known real griefs, seek for aa 





anodyne in meditation and memory. The low lead- 
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Soared door, set deep in the turret, was locked, 
gi the bell beside it broken. Caroline turned 
iispatiently away—* We must go round to the other 
sae? said she, ‘and try to make the deaf old man 
us.” 

rot Carry !’ cried Cecilia, ‘the great window 

open;’ and she ran up the steps. 

«*That is lucky,’ said Caroline; and the rest fol- 
Jjowed Cecilia. 

« Evelyn now stood within the library, of which 
Mr. Merton had spoken.” 


The treasures and curiosities of the library 
ge discussed. Some of these are pictures, and 
inthe course of discussion, the natures of the 
bright and dark angels of the book are developed 
with ease and skill: ° 

«*As a proper pendant to this picture,’ said Ca 
line, ‘he ought to have dismissed the effigy of yon 
vatlike gentleman, and replaced it by one of poor 
lady Florence Lascelles, for whose loss he is said to 
have quitted his country; but, perhaps, it was the 
joss of her fortune.’ 

«*How can you say so?fie !’ cried Evelyn, with 
a burst of generous indignation. 

“*Ah, my dear, you heiresses have a fellow- 
fecling with each other !__Nevertheless, clever men 
aré less sentimental than we deem them—heigho !— 
this quiet room gives me the spleen, I faney.’ 

“*Dearest Evy,’ whispered Cecilia, ‘ I think you 
have a look of that pretty picture, only you are 
much prettier. Do take off your bonnet ; your hair 
falls down just like hers.’ 

* Evelyn shook her head gravely; but the spoiled 
child hastily untied the ribbons, and snatched away 
the hat, and Evelyn’s sunny ringlets fell down in 
beautiful disorder. There was no resemblance be- 
tween Evelyn and the portrait, except in the colour 
ofthe hair, and the careless fashion it now by chance 
asumed. Yet Evelyn was pleased to think that a 
likeness did exist, though Caroline declared it was a 
most unflattering compliment. 

**T don’t wonder,’ said the latter, changing the 
theme—‘ I don’t wonder Mr. Maltravers lives so 
little in this * Castle Dull ;” yet it might be much 
improved—French windows and plate-glass, for in- 
dance; and if those lumbering book-shelves and 
horrid old chimney-pieces were removed, and the 
celling painted white and gold, like that in my 
mele’s saloon, and a rich, lively paper, instead of 
the tapestry, it would really make‘a very fine ball- 


**Tet us have a dance. here now,’ cried Cecilia, 
‘Come, stand up, Sophy ;’—and the children began 
to practise a waltz step, tumbling over each other, 

laughing in full glee. 

“*Hush, hush!’ said Evelyn, softly. She had 
never before checked the children’s mirth, and she 
could not tell why she did so now. 

“*T suppose the old butler has been entertaining 
the bailiff here,’ said Caroline, pointing to the re- 
mains of the fire. 

“And is this the room he chiefly inhabited—the 
room that you say they show as his?” 

“*No; that tapestry door to the right leads into 
alittle study, where he wrote.’ So saying, Caroline 
tried to open the door, but it was locked from within. 
She then opened the other door, which showed a 
long wainscoted passage, hung with rusty pikes and 
afew breastplates of the time of the Parliamentary 
Wars, * This leads to the main body of the house,’ 
sid Caroline ; ‘from which the room we are now 
in and the little study are completely detached, 
having, as you know, been the chapel in popish 
tines. I have heard that Sir Kenelm Digby, an 
ancestrel connexion of the present owner, first con- 
vetted them into their present use; and, in return, 
wilt the village church on the other side of the park.’ 

“Sir Kenelm Digby, the old cavalier-philoso- 

!_a new name of interest to consecrate the 
place! Evelyn could have lingered all day in the 
tom ; and, perhaps, as an excuse for a longer so- 
jour, hastened to the piano—it was open—she ran 
ber fairy fingers over the keys, and the sound, from 
the untuned and neglected instrument, thrilled wild 
ad spirit-like through the melancholy chamber. 

“*Oh! do sing us something, Evy,’ cried Cecilia, 
“a up to, and drawing a chair to the instru- 


i 





“*Do, Evelyn,’ said Caroline languidly ; ‘it will 
serve to bring one of the servants to us, and save us 
a journey to the offices.’ 

“Tt was just what Evelyn wished. Some verses 
which her mother especially loved—verses written 
by Maltravers upon returning, after absence, to his 
own home—had rushed into her mind as she had 
touched the keys. They were appropriate to the 
place, and had been beautifully set to music. So 
the children hushed themselves, and nestled at her 
feet ; and after a little prelude, keeping the accom- 
paniment under, that the spoiled instrument might 
not mar the sweet words, and sweeter voice, she 
began the song. 

“Meanwhile, in the adjoining room—the little 
study which Caroline had spoken of—sate the Owner 
of the House!—he had returned suddenly and un- 
expectedly the previous night.” 

For awhile, the returned pilgrim listens, won 
by the sweetness of the song to forgive the 
strangeness of its intrusion. At length, he would 
see the syren: 

“ Tt was a beautiful vision as she thus stood, with 
her delicate bloom, her luxuriant hair (for the hat 
was not yet replaced)—her elastic form, so full of 
youth, and health, and hope—the living form beside 
the faded canvass of the dead—once youthful, tender, 
lovely as herself! Evelyn turned away with a sigh— 
the sigh was re-cchoed yet more deeply. She started; 
the door that led to the study was opened—and in 
the aperture was the figure of a man, in the prime 
of life. His hair, still luxuriant as in his earliest 
youth, though darkened by the suns of the East, 
curled over a forehead of majestic expanse. The 
high and proud features, that well became a stature 
above the ordinary standard—the pale but bronzed 
complexion—the large eyes of deepest blue, shaded 
by dark brows and lashes—and more than all, that 
expression at once of passion and repose which cha- 
racterizes the old Italian portraits, and seems to de- 
note the inscrutable power that experience imparts 
to intellect—constituted an ensemble which, if not 
faultlessly handsome, was eminently striking, and 
adapted at once tointcrest andcommand. It was a 
face, once seen, never to be forgotten: it was a face 
that had long, half unconsciously, haunted Evelyn's 
young dreams: it was a face she had seen before, 
though, then younger, and milder, and fairer, it wore 
a different aspect. 

“ Evelyn stood rooted to the spot, feeling herself 
blush to the very temples—an enchanting picture of 
bashful confusion and innocent alarm. 

**Do not let me regret my return,’ said the 
stranger, approaching, after a short pause, and with 
much gentleness in his voice and smile, ‘and think 
that the owner is doomed to scare away the fair 
spirits that haunted the spot in his absence.” 

“©The owner!’ repeated Evelyn, almost inaudibly, 
and in increased embarrassment ; ‘ are you then the 
—the 

“Yes, courteously interrupted the stranger, 
seeing her confusion ; ‘ my name is Maltravers , and 
I am to blame for not having informed you of my 
sudden return, or for now trespassing on your pre- 
sence, But you see my excuse ;’ and he pointed 
to the instrument. * You have the magic that draws 
even the serpent from his hole. But you are not 
alone !’” 

In a like strain, it is told how the influence of 
this “ phantom of delight” wins the moody man 
out of his sternness, once again to mingle in the 
world—once again to love. But the counter- 
influence, at work against his peace, is never at 
rest. Here we shall show the reader a glimpse 
of Lord Vargrave—first, the serpent in its harm- 
less glossiness—afterwards, when coiling itself to 
enfold and to sting its victims : 

“Why did you not tell me Lord Vargrave was 
so charming ?’ said Caroline to Evelyn, as the two 
girls were sauntering, in familiar ¢éte-a-téte, along 
the gardens. * You will be very happy with such a 
companion." 

“ Evelyn made no answer for a few moments— 
and then, turning abruptly round to Caroline, and 
stopping short, she said, with a kind of tearful ea- 
gerness, § Dear Caroline, you are so wise, so kind, 
too—advise me, tell me what is best. I am very 
unhappy.” ** 





~** But why can you not love Lort Vargrave ?~ If 
past the premiére jeunesse, he is still handsome; he 
is more than handsome: he has the air of rank—an 
eye that fascinates—a smile that wins—the manners 
that please, the abilities that command, the world! 
Handsome—intellectual—admired ished 
what can woman desire more in her lover—her hus- 
band?” * * 

“ They were then on the lawn in sight of the cot- 
tage windows, and Lumley, lifting his eyes from the 
newspaper, which had just: arrived and been seized 
with all a politician’s avidity, saw them in the dis- 
tance. He threw down the paper, mused a moment 
or two, then took up his hat and joined them; but 
before he did so, he surveyed himself in the glass. ‘I 
think I look young enough, still,’ thought he. 

* © Two cherries on one stalk,’ said Lumley, gaily; 
* by the by, it is nota complimentary simile. What 
young lady would be like a cherry ?—such an unin- 
teresting, common, charity-boy-sort-of fruit—for my 
part, I always associate cherries with the image of a 
young gentleman in corduroys and a skeleton jucket, 
with one pocket full of marbles, and the other full 
of worms for fishing, with three half-pence in the 
left paw, and two cherries on one stalk (Helena and 
Hermia) in the right.’ 

* * How droll you are!’ said Caroline, laughing. 

“Much obliged to you, and don‘t envy your dis- 
crimination—‘ melancholy marks me for its own,” 
You ladies—ah, yours is the life for gay spirits and 
light hearts; to us are left business and politics— 
law, physic, and murder, by way of professions— 
abuse—nicknamed fame ; and the privilege of seeing 
how universal a thing—among the great and the 
wealthy—is that pleasant vice, beggary ; which pri- 
vilege is proudly entitled, * patronage and power.’ 
Are we the things to be gay—‘ droll,’ as you say ?— 
Oh, no, all our spirits are forced, believe me. Miss 
Cameron, did you ever know that wretched species 
of hysterical affection called “ forced spirits”?— 
Never, I am sure; your ingenuous smile, your 
laughing eyes, are the index to a happy and sanguine 
heart.’ 

“* And, what of me? asked Caroline, quickly, 
and with a slight blush. 

“© You, Miss Merton—ah, I have not yet read 
your character—a fair page, but an unknown letter. 
You, however, have seen the world, and know that 
we must occasionally wear a mask.’ ” 

Caroline, nothing loth, does end in loving 
Lord Vargrave ; and he, perceiving it, destines 
the passionate, yet heartless girl, for his tool— 
turns match-maker, flatters up a foolish lord- 
ling into making her an offer, and deludes her 
into accepting the same, by holding out to her, 
in the future, the infamous delights and com- 
pensations of his own unchanged affection. If 
this be an overstrained incident, to descant upon 
its want of probability is not now the question : 
we may say, however, that in tracing the man- 
ner in which Lord Vargrave pulls the strings of 
the puppet lord, till the latter leads Caroline to 
the altar, Mr. Bulwer has thrown off'some of the 
finest of those sparkles of wit and shrewd expe- 
rience, in right of which he may be likened to 
some of the elder French tale-writers. We shall 
now exhibit a scene between the two evil ones: 

“In a room at Fenton’s Hotel sate Lord Vargrave 
and Caroline Lady Doltimore—two months after the 
marriage of the latter. 

“*Doltimore has positively fixed, then,*to go 
abroad, on your return from Cornwall ?° 

“* Positively—to Paris:—you can join us at 
Christmas, I trust ?’ 

©] have no doubt of it; and before then, I hope 
that I shall have arranged certain public matters, 
which at present harass and absorb me even more 
than my private affairs.’ 

“* You have managed to obtain terms with Mr. 
Douce, and to delay the repayment of your debt to 
him ?” 

“Yes, I hope so, till I touch Miss Cameron's 
income ; which will be mine, I trust, by the time she 
is eighteen.’ 

** You mean the forfeit-money of 30,000/. ?" 

* © Not [!—I mean what I said!’ 
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“*Can you really imagine she will still accept 
your hand?” ae 

“¢ With your aid, I do imagine it!_Hear me. 
You must take Evelyn with you to Paris. I have 
no doubt but that she will be delighted to accom- 
pany you—nay, I have paved the way so far. For, 
of course, as a friend of the family, and guardian to 
Evelyn, I have maintained a correspondence with 
Lady Vargrave. She informs me that Evelyn has 
been unwell and low-spirited ; that she fears Brook 
Green is dull for her, &c. I wrote in reply, to say, 
that the more my ward saw of the world, prior to her 
accession, when of age, to the position she would 
occupy in it, the more she would fulfil my late 
uncle’s wishes with respect to her education, and so 
forth. I added, that as you were going to Paris— 


and as you loved her so much—there could not bea 
better opportunity for her entrance into life, under 
the most favourable auspices. Lady Vargrave’s 
answer to this letter arrived this morning ;—she will 
consentto such an arrangement should you propose it.’ 

“¢ But what good will result to yourself in this 
project?—at Paris you will be sure of rivals, 


“¢Caroline!’ interrupted Lord Vargrave; ‘I 
know very well what you would say; I also know 
all the danger I must incur. But it is a choice of 
evils ;—and I choose the least. You see that while 
she is at Brook Green, and under the eye of that sly 
old curate, I can effect nothing with her. There, 
she is entirely removed from my influence ;—not 
so abroad—not so under your roof. Listen to me 
still further. In this country—and especially in the 
seclusion and shelter of Brook Green—I have no 
scope for any of those means, which I shall be com- 
pelled to resort to, in failure of all else.’ 

“© What can you intend 2 said Caroline, with a 
slight shudder. 

“ ¢T don’t know what I intend yet. But this, at 
least, I can tell you—that Miss Cameron’s fortune I 
must and will have. I am a desperate man, and I 
can play a desperate game, if need be.’ 

** And do you think that J will aid—will abet ?” 

 ¢ Hush !—not so loud! —Yes, Caroline, you will, 
and you must, aid and abet me in any project I may 
form.’ 

* ¢Must! Lord Vargrave.’ 

*¢ Ay!’ said Lumley with a smile, and sinking 
his voice into a whisper; ‘ay !—you are in my power! 

“*¢Traitor!—you cannot dare—you cannot 
mean ” 

“*T mean nothing more than to remind you of 
the ties that exist between us—ties which ought to 
render us the firmest, and the most confidential of 
friends. Come, Caroline, recollect all the benefits 
must not lie on one side: I have obtained for you 
rank and wealth ; I have procured you a husband— 
you must help me to a yee?” 

“Chroline sunk back, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

“ ¢T allow,’ continued Vargrave, coldly; ‘I allow 
that your beauty and talent were sufficient of them- 
selves to charm a wiser man than Doltimore; but 
had I not suppressed jealousy—sacrificed love—had 
2 civpped a hint to your liege lord—nay, had I not 
fed h. lap-dog vanity by all the cream and sugar of 
flattering falsehoods—you would_be Caroline Merton 
still! 

“Oh! would that I were!—oh! that I were 
anything but your tool—your victim! Fool that I 
was !—wretch that I am !—I am rightly punished !” 

“*Forgive me—forgive me, dearest,’ said Var- 
grave, soothingly — I was to blame, forgive me: but 
you irritated, you maddened me, by your seeming 
indifference to my prosperity, my fate. I tell you 
again and again, pride of my soul, I tell you—that 
you are the only being I love; and if you will allow 
me, if you will rise superior, as I once fondly hoped, 
to all the cant and prejudice of convention and 
education—the only woman I could ever respect as 
well as love! Oh, hereafter, when you see me at 
that height to which T feel that I am born to climb, 
let me think that to your generosity, your affection, 
your zeal, I owed the ascent—at present I am on 
the precipice—without your hand I fall for ever. 
My own fortune is gone—the miserable forfeit due 
to me, if Evelyn continues to reject my suit, when 
she has arrived at the age of eighteen, is deeply 
mortgaged, I am engaged in vast and daring schemes, 








in which I may either rise to the highest station, or 
lose that which I now hold. In either case, how 
necessary to me is wealth—in the one instance, to 
maintain my advancement ; in the other to redeem 
my fall.’ ” 

The machinations of this guilty pair are too 
successful—and yet not al/ successful; for Mr. 
Bulwer, in winding up his story, is more con- 
stant to the ancient principle of retributive jus- 
tice, than may, at first sight, appear consistent 
for the closing of a story, in which the elder 
forms and commoner elements of fiction have 
not only been rejected, but disclaimed. More 
than this, we shall not tell—for we have not a 
word to spare in introducing the moving agent 
of the catastrophe, the crazed Italian poet, used 
as a tool by Lord Vargrave in the earlier 
volumes :— 

“Tn one of the rooms of this house sate Castruccio 
Cesarini. The apartment was furnished even with 
elegance ; a variety of books strewed the tables— 
nothing for comfort or for solace, that the care and 
providence of affection could dictate, was omitted,— 
Cesarini was alone; leaning his cheek upon his 
hand, he gazed on the beautiful and tranquil view 
we have described. ‘And am I never to set a free 
foot on that soil again?’ he muttered indignantly, as 
he broke from his reverie. 

“The door opened, and the keeper of the sad 
abode (a surgeon of humanity and eminence) en- 
tered—followed by De Mentaigne. Cesarini turned 
round and scowled upon the latter; the surgeon, 
after a few words of salutation, withdrew to a corner 
of the room, and appeared absorbed in a book. De 
Montaigne approached his brother-in-law—‘ I have 
brought you some poems just published at Milan, 
my dear Castruccio—they will please you.’ 

“ * Give me my liberty !’ cried Cesarini—clench- 
ing his hands‘ Why am I to be detained here ? 
Why are my nights to be broken by the groans of 
maniacs, and my days devoured in a solitude that 
loathes the aspect of things around me?—Am J 
mad? YouknowIam not! It is an old trick to 
say that poets are mad—you mistake our agonies 
for insanity—See, I am calm—I can reason—give 
me any test of sound mind—no matter how rigid—I 
will pass it. I am not mad—lI swear I am not!’ 

“No, my dear Castruccio,’ said De Montaigne, 
soothingly. * * 

© * Go,’ said he, ‘go—tell Teresa I am better— 
that I love her tenderly—that I shall live totell her 
children not to be poets. Stay; you asked if there 
was aught I wished changed—yes—this room ; it is 
too still: I hear my own pulse beat so loudly in the 
silence—it is horrible ;—there is a room below, by 
the window of which there is a tree, and the winds 
rock its boughs to and fro, and it sighs and groans 
like a living thing :—it will be pleasant to look at 
that tree, and see the birds come home to it,—yet 
that tree is wintry and blasted too!—it will be 
pleasant to hear it fret and chafe in the stormy 
nights; it will be a friend to me, that old tree!—let 
me have that room. Nay, look not at each other— 
it is not so high as this—but the window is barred— 
I cannot escape !’—and Cwsarini smiled. * * 

“The promise was kept, and Cesarini was trans- 
ferred that night to the chamber he had selected. 

* As soon as it was deep night—the last visit of 
the keeper paid—and, save now and then, by some 
sharp cry in the more distant quarter of the house, 
all was still. Czeesarini rose from his bed ; a partial 
light came from the stars that streamed through the 
frosty and keen air, and cast a sickly gleam through 
the heavy bars.of the casement. It was then that 
Cesarini drew from under his pillow a long-cherished, 
and carefully-concealed treasure. Oh, with what 
rapture had he first possessed himself of it !—with 
what anxiety had it been watched and guarded !— 
how many cunning stratagems and profound inven- 
tions had gone towards the bafHling the jealous search 
of the keeper and his myrmidons! The abandoned 
and wandering mother never clasped her child more 
fondly to her bosom, nor gazed upon its features 
with more passionate visions for the future. And 
what had so enchanted the poor prisoner—so deluded 
the poor maniac? A large nail! He had found it 
accidentally in the garden—he had hoarded it for 
weeks—it had inspired him with the hope of liberty. 





Often, in the days far gone, he had read of: 
wonders that had been effected—of the stonesremongy 
and the bars filed, by-that selfsame kind of j 
ment. He remembered that the most celebrate 
those bold unfortunates who live a life against 
had said, ‘Choose my prison, and give me but a rusty 
nail, and I laugh at your gaolers and your waiki 
He crept to the window—he examined his reli¢ 
the dim starlight—he kissed it passionately, and ty 
tears stood in his eyes. 

* Ah! who shall determine the worth of thin 
No king that night so prizéd his crown, as the mai: 
man prized that rusty inch of wire. * * 

“ Cesarini, with the astuteness of his malady, ha 
long marked out this chamber for the scene of hi 
operations ; he had observed that the framework jy 
which the bars were set, seemed old and worm-catey 
—that the window was but a few feet from th 
ground—that the noise made in the winter-nights 
the sighing branches of the old tree without, woul) 
deaden the sound of the lone workman. Now, 
his hopes were to be crowned. Poor Fool! and eve 
thou hast hope still! All that night he toiled an 
toiled, and wrought to work his iron into a file; noy 
he tried the bars, and now the framework. Alas! 
he had not learned the skill in such tools, possessed 
by his renowned model and inspirer ;—the flesh wa 
worn from his fingers—the cold drops stood on his 
brow—and morning surprised him, advanced not g 
hair’s-breadth in his labour. 

“ He crept back to bed, and again hid the useleg 
implement, and at last he slept. * * 

* And, night after night, the same task—the sam 
results!’ But at length, one day, when Casarinj 
returned from his moody walk in the gardens 
( pleasure-grounds they were called by the owner). 
he found better workmen than he at the window; 
they were repairing the framework, they wer 
strengthening the bars—all hope was now gone! 
The unfortunate said nothing;—too cunning to 
show his despair—he eyed them silently, and cursed 
them ;—but the old tree was left still, and that wa 
something—company and music !” 

By adding this scene, we complete our speti- 
mens from the sentimental, sarcastic, and stem 
portions of this work; and conclude, at least for 
the present,—only observing, that we think the 
general novel reader will prefer the three closing 
volumes, to those in which were opened the 
fortunes of Ernest Maltravers. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Bit 0° Writin’, and other Tales, by the O’Han 
Family.—Following the example of Mr. Bulve, 
Mr. James, Mrs. Gore, and others, Mr. Banim has 
here collected the short stories contributed by himto 
the various periodicals during the last ten years. To 
us, these miscellanies are always unsatisfactory: We 
would rather at any time sit through a legitimate 
five-act drama, than be perplexed with five dramati- 
cles of one act each, however clever. We can make 
no exception in favour of the work before us, although 
the Atheneum has contributed its contingent to make 
up the three volumes ; and we take leave of it with 
good wishes, and a hope that Mr. Banim will, ere 
long, favour us with one of his powerful and original 
novels, on which, no doubt, we shall discourse with 
more satisfaction and at greater length. 

Misrepresentation ; or Scenes in real Life.—The 
* Metropolitan’ trumpeter has for some days. been 
sedulously going his rounds, proclaiming in all places 
where, for hard cash, a trumpet finds leave to be blow, 
that ‘ Misrepresentation’ approaches Miss Austen's 
inimitable tales in its easy and natural style and the 
cast ofits incidents. Now, raising our voice in reply, we 
are bound to declare that * this is misrepresentation” 
The novel in question is a readable tale, in whieha 
young heiress is disciplined by the peremptory teach- 
ing of vicissitude ; but, neither with reference to co 
ception nor execution, will it bear comparison with 
* Mansfield Park,’ or ‘ Persuasion,’ or any other of 
Miss Austen’s works. 

The Courtier’s Daughter, by Lady Stepney 
From the nature and character of the incidents, 
this tale must be classed among romances rathet 
than novels. Few modern stories indeed contain 9 
many crosses, vicissitudes, and mysteries—so mally 
dark entanglements of the course of true love. But 
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igath, we are constantly told, is stranger than fiction, 
therefore one principal incident, the secret im- 
; ent of the heroine’s mother, however im- 
probable, may be allowed to pass, inasmuch as it is 
sot i] ible, and és ry to the structure of the 
gory ; for, had not the lady in question been lost or 
to be dead, her fame must have been cleared 
_and had her fame been cleared, there would have 
een no reason why the Courtier should have refused 
his daughter to Lord Rosemaldon, who was the son 
(as may be guessed) of the Lord, supposed to have 
tampered with the fidelity of the Countess. Yet 
further to complicate the story, Horatia’s play-mate, 
Mabel Floris, receives the addresses of a young noble- 
gan, who by natural mistake imagines that he is 
wooing in her the Courtier’s Daughter—while by a 
counter-stratagem Lord Rosemaldon is entrapped 
into a proposal of marriage by the sister of the same 
youth, the Lady Henrietta de Wintoun, who assumes 
the manners and bearing of Horatia at a masked 
lall, to seduce the constant knight into a verbal de- 
daration, which she contrives shall be overheard and 
appropriated to herself. Such are the main inci- 
dents—The principal characters by whose interven- 
tion they are worked out, are a double-dyed rascally 
Steward and his accomplice Fanga. 
Anglo-India, 3 vols.—A collection of tales, bio- 
gaphies, and papers relating to manners and social 
lifein Anglo-India, selected from the Asiatic Journal. 


Literary Leaves, or Prose and Verse, by D. L. 
Richardson. Mr. Richardson’s Sonnets have been 
long pleasantly familiar to those who read and col- 
lect minor poetry ; they are here gathered together, 
with lyrics and essays from the same hand; the 
latter, like the verse, elegantly written, and full of 
pleasant speculation. 

Conversations on Nature and Art, second series,— 
These will fully maintain the character of the pre- 
ceding volume. 











List of New Books.—The Little Sanctuary, Domestic 
Prayers, &c., by Rev. R. W. Hamilton, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
WGill’s Lectures in Rhetoric and Criticism, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
d—The Sacred Garland, 18mo. 3s. Gd, cl.—Martin’s (M.) 
History, Antiquities, &c., of Eastern India, Vol. 1. 8vo. 21s. 
d.—Sabbation, and other Poems, by Rev. R. C. French, 
fe. 5s. cl—The Courtier’s Daughter, by Lady Stepney, 3 
tos. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. bds.—Mortimer Delmar, and High- 
feld Tower, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Alice, or the 
Mysteries, by the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ils, 6d, bds.—Flood’s M irs and Corr d » Svo. 
Its, bis. — Ellis on Insanity, 8ve. 10s. cl.— Men and Things 
in America, by A. Thomason, fc. 7s. cl.—Mrs. Wilberforce, 
orthe Widow and her Orphans, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. bds, 
—The West Indies in 1837, by J. Sturge and T. Harvey, 
tad edit. Svo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Lays of Leisure Hours, by Lady 
B.§. Wortley, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. cl.—Passing Thoughts, 
byC. Elizabeth, fc. 3s. 6d. cl.—. ‘phorisms and Maxims for 
the Young, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Private Correspondence of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, 2 vols. 8vo. 2nd edit. 28s. bds. 
Agnew on the Great Pyramids of Gizeh, 4to. 7s. 6d. bds. 
~Alice Benden, by C. Elizabeth, |s8mo. 2s. hf-bd.—Jowett’s 
Christian Visitor, The Four Gospels, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—The 
Natural History of the Bible, 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Plea- 
tures of Piety, a poem, by R. Wilson, 12mo. 5s. cl.— Evan- 
gelical Rambler, new edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. cl.—Madden 
® Cutaneous Absorption, Svo. 5s. bds.—Cbservations on 
the Railways of the Middle and Northern Counties, 8vo. 
4s, bds.—Aitken’s Trad ’s and M ’s Assistant, 
limo. 3s. cl— Lectures to Young Men at the Weigh House 
a 12mo, 3s. 6d. cl.—Carey’s National Histories, Vol. 
L, Frost’s United States, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Harding’s 
Drawing Book, 1338, 21s. hf-bd.—Méthode Pratique, par 
L.A. Coupeiier, 8vo. 11s. cl.— Parliamentary Touchstone, 
#mo, 2s. 6d. cl.—A Layman’s Offering to his Church, 
Part II., Concordance, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Hall’s Three Centu- 
ties of Meditations and Vows, 32mo. 2s. cl.—Valpy’s Elec- 
ta of Sophocles, post 8vo. 5s. bds.—Major’s Alcestis of 

les, post Bvo. 5s. bds.—Bell’s Institutes of Surgery, 
Vol. 11, post Svo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Vale’s Logic in Miniature, 
limo. new edit. 1s. swd.—Vale’s Rhetoric in Miniature, 
Imo. new edit. 1s. swd.—Digested Index to all Reports 
in 1837, royal 8vo. 6s. 6d. swd.—Thornborrow’s Latin Ex- 
@cses, 18mo. 4th edit. Is. 6d. cl.—Burlesque Drama, 
limo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Confessions of a French Priest, by S. T. 
B, Morse, 3rd edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Webster’s Acting 
Drama, Vol. 11. 12mo. 7s. cl.—Hints to Professing Chris- 
on Consistency, 18mo. 1s. cl.—The New Testament, 
by Campbell and others, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—The 
Happy Transformation, or History of a London A prentice, 
Nmo. 1s, cl.—Teacher’s Tales, No. I., Rebecca Wilson, Is. 
t¥d.—Herbert’s Poems and Country Parson, with Syna- 
fe royal 32mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Chronological Tables of the 
ory of the Middle Ages, fc. 5s. swd.—T'aylor’s Stu- 
dent’s Manual of Modern History, crown 8vo. 105. 6d. cl.— 
8 Bible Biography, fc. 4s. 6d. cl.—Five Hundred 
and int ting N i and A dotes, 12mo, 
&cl—The Love Token, by Miss Sedgwick, royal 32mo. 
4.cl.—Peter Parley’s Tales about the United States, square, 
4.6d. cl.—Rumpini’s Alfieri, 5s., Tasso, 6s., Metastasio, 5s. 
!mo. cl.— Barton and Castle’s British Flora Medica, Vol. 
Lévo, 21s. Vol. II. 25s. cl. 














OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Aw early impression of Mr. Wagstaffe’s engraving, 
from the drawing of Her Majesty, executed by Mr. 
Parris for the Duchess of Kent, has been sent us; 
and a very beautiful engraving it is: more beautiful 
as a whole work, however, than literal as a likeness ; 
for the face, as well as the figure, is elongated; and 
there is a conventional elegance and prettiness 
throughout the whole composition, which, however 
taking, is hardly true to the youth of the original. 
The costume is particularly fanciful, and in good 
taste; and, though rich, less superabundantly so than 
in previous works by Mr. Parris. “ It needs no ghost” 
to tell us that the print will become a favourite. 

A prospectus of a Hydraulic Telegraph, issued by 
Mr. F. Whishaw, is before us. The advantages of 
this invention are described as superior cheapness, 
and independence of weather, the combinations in- 
finite, “ though,” remarks its inventor, “ for ordinary 
purposes, a dictionary of 12,000 words is sufficient.” 
The communication to be carried on by the means 
of pipes laid four feet below the surface of the ground: 
the average cost of the whole apparatus not exceed- 
ing 4002. per mile. It would appear, on first sight, 
that such a machine must be less complicated in its 
working than one in which electro-magnetism was 
the moving power ; but we have not as yet been able, 
for ourselves to test the invention. 

Professor Parrot, well known for his travels to the 
Caspian Sea and Caucasus, and mgge recently for his 
ascent of Mount Ararat, made a journey in the course 
of last summer to North Cape, at the expense of 
the University of Dorpat, for the purpose of making 
astronomical and magnetical observations, and of 
noting the oscillations of the pendulum, at the most 
northern point of the European Continent. He left 
Dorpat on the 10th July, and travelling through 
Russian Finland by Wyborg, Kuopio, and Uleaborg, 
reached Tornea on the 23rd. In that remote little 
town, at the head of the gulph of Bothnia, he was 
surprised to find a comfortable inn, and markets 
well supplied with the produce of the south. He 
proceeded on his route by an interesting navigation 
of 380 miles up the rivers, Tornea and Muonio, some- 
times between hills well peopled and cultivated, but 
more frequently through thick woods. The rivers, 
in some places, opened into lakes, in others they fell 
in bold cascades, At length he reached the sources 
of the Muonio, about 1400 feet above the sea, and 
close to the borders of the three kingdoms, Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia. Leaving his boat on the 
shores of the lake, and placing his instruments and 
baggage on the shoulders of eight sturdy Finlanders, 
M. Parrot crossed on foot the Scandinavian ridge, 
through the most diversified scenery imaginable ; 
patches of snow lying in the clefts of the rocks, while 
at their feet was a most luxuriant herbage, with 
berries of many kinds, and the full bloom of a short 
but vigorous summer. The little lakes and eascades 
were without number. He had not advanced far 
through this wild scenery before he descried the 
waters of Lyngenfiord, an inlet which runs a long 
way into the land. On it he embarked in a small 
boat, manned by Finlanders, to make a voyage of 
nearly 200 miles to North Cape, which he doubled 
on the 25th August, in the face of contrary winds ; 
his little boat looking like a nutshell, as he expresses 
it, beneath that bold promontory. On his arrival at 
North Cape, by singular good fortune the weather 
cleared up, and his scientific observations were con- 
tinued for twelve days, and completed under the 
most favourable circumstances. He had no sooner 
commenced his preparations to return than winter 
set in with a violent gale, which confined him for 
ten days to one of the small inlets on the coast. He 
subsequently made his way over land, partly on foot, 
partly in sledges, over the snow and ice of the rivers 
to Tornea, whence he returned to Dorpat in De- 
cember, with, it may be presumed, a rich harvest of 
philosophical materials. 

The northern papers mention a dinner given at 
Edinburgh yesterday week to Mr, Allan, upon the 
occasion of his being nominated to the presidency 
of their Royal Academy. It was well attended, and 
seems to have gone off spiritedly, At the last meet- 
ing of the Literary Fund (Wednesday), Sir William 
Chatterton was elected Vice President, in place of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, who has accepted the 
office of President. 





Among the many re-issues of classical works which 
continue to appear, and to find a large circle of pur. 
chasers, few will have greater claims upon public 
notice than the forthcoming edition of Gibbon, edited 
by Mr. Milman. The latter will accompany those 
passages which have been long a stumbling-block in 
the way of the orthodox, with argumentative notes, 
in which, it is to be presumed, he will put forth all 
his scholarship to controvert the statements made, 
or opinions hinted, to the prejudice of Christianity, 
The work could hardly have fallen into better hands, 

We must here (having run our musical reports 
elsewhere to their utmost limit,) make room for a 
notice that the last Wind Instrument Concert was 
held yesterday week, with a crowded audience; that 
the two Concert pieces by Reicha,—which, with 
Onslow’s Sextuor, formed the piéces de resistance,— 
were played very cleverly, and received very favour- 
ably ; and that in the Sextuor, Mr. E. Schulz dis- 
charged his duties as pianist most worthily. The 
schemes of Soirées and benefit Concerts to come, are 
numerous beyond all precedent ; and, for our private 
selves, we hardly regret the postponement of the 
opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and Persiani’s 
début, till this day week. Mr. Balfe’s Italian opera 
is to exhibit Lablache as Falstaff,—the subject being 
taken from ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
in the Morning till Five in the Evening.—Admission, Is. ; Catae 
logue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 8.—Francis Baily, Esq., V.P. and Trea- 
surer in the chair.—Colonel Sir Andrew Leith Hay, 
K.H. was re-elected a Fellow. 

The following gentlemen were proposed as candi- 
dates for election :—Sir James Rivett Carnac, Bart., 
Edward Hamilton Stirling, Esq., Thomas Burnett, 
D.D., Benjamin Fonseca Outram, M.D., Jonathan 
Pereira, Esq. F.L.S., and John Merewether, D.D. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘ Proposal for a new 
method of determining the Longitude, by an abso- 
lute altitude of the Moon,’ by John Christian Bow- 
ring, Esq. The method employed by the author 
for determining the longitude by observation of an 
absolute altitude of the moon, was proposed many 
years ago by Pingré and Lemmonier ; and the princi- 
pal difficulty which stood in the way of its adoption 
was its requiring the exact determination of the 
moon’s declination reduced to the plane of observa- 
tion. This difficulty the author professes to have 
removed by supposing two meridians, for which the 
altitudes are to be calculated, and the only remaining 
requisiteis the accurate determination of the latitude, 
which presents no great difficulty, either on land or 
at sea, Examples are given of the practical working 
of this method, showing that if the latitude of a place 
of observation be obtained within a few seconds, the 
longitude will be found by means of a single obser- 
vation of the altitude of the moon. 

A paper was also read, entitled, ‘ An Inquiry into 
a new Theory of Earthy Bases of Vegetable Tissues,” 
by the Rev. J. B, Reade, M.A. The author, after 
briefly noticing the results of some of his experi- 
ments, described in two papers which appeared in 
the Philosophical Magazine for July and November, 
1837, and also those of Mr. Robert Rigg, in a paper 
read to the Royal Society, next adverts to the theory 
of M. Raspail, detailed in his * Tableau Synoptique,’ 
and ‘Nouveau Systéme de Chimie.’ In opposition 
to some of the views entertained by the latter, he 
finds that in the bark of the bamboo and the epi- 
dermis of straw the silica incrusting these tissues is 
not crystallized, but, on the contrary, exhibits, both 
before and after incineration, the most beautiful 
and elaborate organization, consisting of an arranged 
series of cells and tubes, and differing in its charac- 
ter in different species of the same tribe, and in 
different parts of the same plant. The observations 
of Mr. Golding Bird, contained in the 14th number 
of the Magazine of Natural History, new series, are 
then referred to, and the author states, in confirma- 
tion, that, by employing caustic potash, the siliceous 
columns may be removed from the leaf of a stalk of 


wheat, while the spiral vessels and ducts, which form 





the principal ribs of the leaf, as well as the apparently 
metallic cups which are arranged on its su . Te- 
main undisturbed. He proposes, therefore, to sub- 
stitute, in the description of vegetable tissues, the 
term skeleton, instead of that of bases, whether saline 
or siliceous, of those tissues. 

March 15.—Francis Baily, Esq., V.P. and Treas., 
in the chair._-Captain Thomas Best Jervis, and 
Travers Twiss, Esq., were elected Fellows, 

The reading of a paper, entitled, ‘ Experimental 

es in Electricity: thirteenth Series, by 
Michael Faraday, Esq. D.C.L., was commenced, but 
not concluded. 








ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Mar. 12._.W. R. Hamilton, Esq. President, in 
the chair.—Extracts from Lieut.-Col. Shiel’s Jour- 
ney through Kurdistan, continued. 

After a stay of a few days in the town of Van, 
(says Col. Shiel), we set out for Bitlis, In return 
for the civilities of the Pasha of Van, I sent him a 
watch, with which I heard he was greatly delighted. 
He soon afterwards sent me a pony, which, being 

rfectly useless to me at the time, I begged he would 

eep until my return. His attendants, and perhaps 
he himself, were much offended at my declining his 
present ; they said, that if I did not choose to accept 
it, I might at least have had the civility to examine 
the Pashi’s horse, praise his points, swear he was of 
high value and breed, and then request the Pasha’s 
master of the horse to take charge of him until my 
return. It was impossible not to feel that the ’Os- 
manlf ideas of courtesy were more refined than those 
of the Feringi. 

We skirted the lake for four miles, and having 
reached the southern extremity, turned to the west 
and reached Artemid, a large Armenian village of 
about 350 houses, placed on some heights above the 
shores of the Jake, and completely buried in orchards, 
throughout which the houses are dispersed. It has 
no appearance of antiquity, nor were there any 
mounds or traces of ruins in the vicinity. 

Continuing our journey, at ten miles we reached 
the fort of Vastdn, a royal residence in the eleventh 
century, but now without a trace of greatness. The 
fort, a small mud building, is placed on a hill over- 
hanging the lake, while the village and gardens are 
under Erdvz. 

About the seventeenth mile from Artemid, we were 
opposite to the rocky island of Akhtamar, which St. 

artin supposes to have given its name to the lake. 
On the island are a much venerated church and a 
monastery, both visible from the shore ; they were 
once affluent, but were despoiled of their wealth some 
years ago, by Khan MehmAd, the powerful Rob Roy 
of this part of Kurdistan, 

The city of Bitlis, which we reached on the follow- 
ing day, has a very remarkable appearance; it is 
placed in a wide ravine, open to the east, but closed 
by high mountains to the west; the houses are dis- 
persed over the sides of the steep banks of the stream 
which runs through it, and on several neighbouring 
hills. The form of the town is, therefore, most irre- 
gular; the houses are built of red stone, and the 
generality are of two stories, with grated windows to 
the street, which produces more resemblance to the 
towns of Europe than to those of Persia. Like Van, 
the streets are paved with round stones. From the 
irregular manner in which the houses are scattered 
over the hills, intermingled with gardens, the town 
covers a considerable extent of ground ; it is not in- 
closed by a wall, but this is scarcely necessary, each 
house being in fact a fortress, and a strong one too. 
The town is said to contain 1500 houses, of which 
500 are occupied by Armenians, and to this class 
belong the bakers, butchers, grocers, Kc. 

Bitlis contains four caravanserais, three large and 
twelve small mosques, three baths, eight Armenian 
churches, and one Nestorian: the large mosques 
have each one very tall minaret, which has a pleasing 
effect, and they are said to be very ancient Moham- 
medan buildings. Of butchers, bakers, gun-smiths, 
and silyersmiths, the number is very considerable, 
there being nearly twenty of each trade. The prin- 
cipal manufacture is coarse striped cotton cloth, and 
the chief export is tobacco, Pears, apples, plums, 
apricots, grapes, melons, cucumbers, lettuces, cab- 
bages, and other vegetables, come to perfection. 
The climate is cooler than at Tabriz, though much 
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warmer than in the country we had lately travelled 
through. 

The most remarkable object in Bitlis is the old 
castle, which is placed in the centre of the town, on 
a rock thirty feet in height, and built up with stone 
to the elevation of about one hundred feet; the walls 
are extremely thick, and a single gate leads through 
the narrow passage which gives admission to the fort. 
The extent of the inside may be 120 yards; it is now 
in ruins and filled with old houses. The wall is 
strengthened by seyeral square bastions on the out- 
side; at the height of sixty feet there is an inscrip- 
tion in Arabic, cut in stone. ; An old man informed 
me that, within his own remembrance, there was an 
inscription on the wall which stated that the castle 
was built 300 years before Mohammed. 

The women at Bitlis walk about with very little 
concealment of their faces, and display that very ugly 
Asiatic ornament, common in India, the nose-ring; 
this appendage is not worn in Persia. 

A very reverend-looking Malla paid me a visit 
during breakfast; he drank a tumbler of undiluted 
rum, talked of Columbus, and Napoleon, and of an 
Englishman he had seen in Bitlis twenty years ago, 
Macdonald Kinneir no doubt: he took his departure, 
praying me to come and drink with him at Mash, 
where he resided. 

Left Bitlis for Se’rt. Close to us, at our halt on 
the next evening, was Sherif Beg, the Governor of 
Bitlis, who had just returned from the camp of 
Reshid Paishé. He sent me a dinner of curds, grapes, 
milk, and that most indigestible of dishes a wheat 
pilau, Soon afterwards he came to see me, that he 
might request me to tell Reshid Paéshé that his 
country was in excellent order, and that I had beén 
well treated. He was a dashing: Kurd of twenty-five 
years of age, and chiefly remarkable for his dress. It 
consisted of short yellow boots, blue cloth trowsers of 
prodigious dimensions, three jackets of silk.and cloth 
of different colours, and one of them with sleeves two 
yards in length; a wide silk sash round his waist, and 
an enormous turban of silk of every colour; a white 
Arab cloak was thrown round him, and a dagger, 
long pistols in his belt, and a sword completed his 
equipment. The Armenian villagers can searcely be 
said to wear any dress at all: it is generally made of 
shreds and patches, and the marvel is, how the man 
gets in and out of it, if he ever takes that trouble. 
Instead of trowsers, the Armenian women wear what 
the Persian women call trowsers of one leg, by 
which expression a petticoat is meant ; they wear, as 
is customary among the Armenians, a large white 
cotton veil, and the unbecoming slip of white cloth 
with which they partially conceal the mowth. 

Se’rt is placed in the midst of a large undulating 
plain without a single tree, surrounded at a consider- 
able distance by high mountains, The quantity of 
cultivation in the vicinity, of the city is great, parti- 
cularly of melons and cucumbers; in the midst of 
each field there is a small stone house, well loop- 
holed, for the protection of property. There are at 
least twenty of these edifices in the neighbourhood 
of Se’rt, which give it the appearance of being sur- 
rounded by a number of small forts. .The town is 
about two miles and a half in circuit, inclosed by a 
wall of stone and lime, with round and square bastions, 
but destroyed in many places, and without any diteh, 
A great part of the space inside the wall has.no build- 
ings, and the city is said not to contain more than 1000 
houses of Kurds, Armenians, and Nestorians.. There 
are three large mosques, and several small ones, two 
churches, five baths, and one caravanserai. The Go- 
vernor’s house is a large building sunk in a deep moat, 
which can be filled with water: this. castle has bas- 
tions and loop-holes in abundance, The houses. are 
all arched and built of stone, with very thick walls. 

Aug. 3,—After six days’ journey from Se’rt, we 
descended about 300 feet. the low hills which enclose 
the bank of the Tigris, and crossed the small arm of 
the river, which forms the island on which the town 
of Jezireh is built. It was.only a few yards im breadth. 
and ancle-deep at this senson: near the part that 
we crossed, there was another bridge similar to the 
former, of which five arches are still remaining. The 
town occupies. nearly the entire island, which is 
about two miles and a half in. circumference; the 
town is of an oval shape, and is surrounded’ by a 
low wall, dilapidated in many places, and without a 
ditch; the wall is faced like the bridge, with the 





same black square stones. From the low sitagus 
of the town in the bed of the river, and froti ty 
height of the banks, the heat is extreme, and’netg 
single tree is to be seen on the island or ity Vicinity, 
The most complete desolation existed in the tomy 
it was almost in ruins, and it was_only after a 
search that we were able to find a wretched hoy 
to pass the day in; no inhabitants were to be’ gggy, 
it absolutely contained none, excepting a few hay, 
dred. sickly miserable soldiers. Plague, cholerayang 
war had ruined this city ; neither barley, nor straw, 
nor grass, could be got for our horses; no % 
firewood, nor anything else whatever for Oursel vey, 
either from the governor or the bazdr: the'forme 
was busy in preparing some soldiers for am 
party across the river into Bahtan. Jezireh hadbeg 


the capital of Bahtén; for several years the Am 


had refused to pay tribute or acknowledge subjectigg 
to the Sultan. Reshid Pasha had seized his 

and he was now in rebellion in his own mow 
and had become so formidable that they. were ng 
free from apprehension at Jezireh. 

The Tigris appears to flow from the N.E. beftre 
it reaches the island, it then takes a bend and fit, 
from the north: the mountains of Bahtén are eee 
to the left bank ; they look very dark and magnificent, 
and are so high as to have, even now, some snow oy 
the peaks: they come from N.N.E.; but at a shot 
distance above Jezireh they turn to about east, mi 
slightly south, having an opening of two or thig 
miles at the angle; the river follows the course 
this range only'a few miles below the town, wheteth 
mountains stretch towards the east and the rive 
towards the south; where the river leaves the mur 
tains there is a plain of fifteen miles, bounded on the 
south by the thousand mountains of Zakh@;” ‘th 
Bahtan range, as well as the Bakh&, which is visihlé 
looks very rugged and formidable: in the former 
there are said to be numerous villages of Nestorian 
and Yezfdis. It appearing ‘hopeless to expect ay 
food at Jezireh, we left it two hours before suns, 
At the second mile we crossed the Tigris, which was 
about 100 yards wide, not rapid, but apparently deep 
After the fifth mile, our direction changed to SiE. by 
S., the river being a mile off, and the road lay throtigh 
the same immense meadow through which we had 
been travelling; but it was totally without: village: 
or inhabitants, notwithstanding that it was watered 
by many small streams: 

On the following day, having recrossed to the let 
bank of the Tigris, we were inthe meadow plait 
about six miles wide, which separates the Bahtan ftom 
the Zakhé range of mountains: the former of thes 
rises at least 3000, and the latter about 2000, fet 
above the plain. We marched to the south-east 
while the Tigris took a bend to the south-west; and 
after two miles we reached the right bank of th 
Khabar, flowing from the east, and fuelling into the 
Tigris two miles to the right ; we forded it knee deep, 
the stream being extremely rapid and fifty yan 
wide ; but from the width of the banks it would ap 
pear that after spring it must be 300 or 400 yardsit 
breadth. We then proceeded through well-watered 
uncultivated meadows, while immense plains of the 
same description stretched to the west and south on 
the right bank of the Tigris; at about the twelfth 
mile a road branched off to Mésul, said to be two 
days’ journey distant. 

The Zfkhé range is that which Macdonald Kit- 
neir considers as having opposed the progress of the 
Greeks before they reached the Carduchi.. Xenophot 
describes it to be a place where on one side of ‘the 
Greek army there were exceedingly high hills, aut 
on the other a deep river; and again, it is noticed 
as a spot “ where the Tigris is, from its breadth and 
depth, absolutely impassable, 10 road appearing, and 
the craggy mountains of the Carduchi hanging over 
the river.” The Zakhé range does not, as Macdonald 
Kinneir asserts, extend to the bank of the Tigris;/on 
the contrary, it is six miles from it, and the inter 
mediate country-is far from being impassable : ‘thé 
ZakhG range is sufficiently ragged, but it does ne 
appear to be impassable to infantry : the range seems 
tobe extremely: narrow, and to consist’ of a sites 
ridge ; yet after all there are no other mow 
that appear to represent so well as’ those the ‘spot 
where the Greeks met with this impediment ;'\‘for 
though the Béhtén rabge represents far more a 
curately the:locality described. by Xenophon, vet's 
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jg: reaching it he must have crossed the Khabér, it 
jgdiffieult to suppose he would omit allusion to it; 
gedit is strange that on crossing the Zakh@ range he 

no reference to that river, as he must cer- 
tainly have been close to it. 

The heat and glare were now become excessive, 
gad were accompanied by a strong hot wind. We 
ere warned against the Badi Sham, “ the wind from 

* which comes suddenly with a very bad 
odour, and kills those on whom it takes effect. Garlic 
yoots-are said to be a sovereign defence against these 
gies; but it seems to be a love for the vegetable 
that has converted it into a medicine. On a very 
hot-day a person brought me what seemed to be a 
bowl of milk; on tasting it I found it was full of 
gulic: I protested against such a compound. “ There 
jgno God but the Great God,” said he ; “ what can be 
better on a day as hot as hell than milk and garlic ?” 

A 6.—Having heard that Reshid Pasha had 
qossed the Zab, I determined to endeavour to over- 
take him, and left Dalém at midnight, with one pony 
lightly laden, At the twentieth mile we reached 
the town of Elkdsh, which is a large Kasabah, very 
strong, and built on the side of a low rocky hill ; it 
jssurrounded by a strong stone wall, and the houses 
are built in the most substantial manner of the same 
materials; all are arched at the lower story, and 
being built on a declivity, they rise above each other, 
which, together with all the houses being loop-holed 
and very strong, make it a place of great strength. 
Four years ago the Amir of RAwanduz cut off the 
heads of three hundred people for resisting him in 
thistown. The inhabitants are said to amount to 
two or three thousand people, who are all Roman 
Catholics, and speak nothing but Arabic. The men 
dress kke Kurds of the poorer class; the women 
wear blue trowsers, and over them a large Mite shift; 
they wear no veils, the hair hangs down behind in 
two plaits or tails ; round the head a garland of silver 
coins is placed. I often examined these coins, which 
the women allowed me to do without reluctance, in 
the expectation of finding ancient ones, but they 
generally consisted of old Iuropean coins. 

The inhabitants looked like Jews or Arabs, but 
with coarser features; their manner and air were 
perfectly independent, without the least approach to 
the servility of the oppressed Armenians. No Jews 
now reside in Elkdésh, but it is much frequented by 
them as a place of pilgrimage. The synagogue is a 
large building, quite as substantial as the church, 
aad, like all synagogues which I have seen, perfectly 

in. No Jews are now attached to it ; but at cer- 
tain seasons they assemble from the neighbouring 
districts to visit the tomb of Nahtim Peighember, 
“the prophet Nahum,” whose tomb is in the syna- 
ggue. The walls are covered with small Hebrew 
ingriptions on paper; there was a large Bible on 
two rolls of parchment, inclosed in a wooden cylin- 
drieal case, which opened in the middle ; the writing 
was beautiful ; there was an abundance of books in 
the synagogue in beautiful Hebrew characters. Two 
niles east of Elkdésh, placed high among the crags of 
Mit, there is a large and extraordinary-looking 
durch, which heat, fatigue, and the-lateness of the 
hour, prevented me from visiting; the Catholic 
guide attached the highest importance to the edifice, 
though he did not seem to know exactly why. 

Two days afterwards we reached the camp of 
Reshid Pasha, which was pitched on a mountain at 
ome distance from any village. On the following 
aemoon, having learned that the P4ésha was about 
tomarch, I prepared to follow him. We marched 
north into the district of Zebari, crossing the range, 
which is a continuation of the mountains of *AmAdi- 
yah, but, though very high, not having the same 
ngged, barren aspect ; the ascent was extremely 
fatiguing, and the descent in the dark nearly as much 
% We travelled about ten miles tothe camp, which 
vas placed in a fine valley with several villages in it, 
Wt: uninhabited ; grapes, figs, and walnuts grew 
wild; no one knew the name of this valley, but the 
Zab was said to be three hours to the N.E. There 
vere no Kurds in this camp, which was a small one 
#2000 men, the greater part of the army, 7000 
‘gular infantry, being in advance some miles. 

On the 13th I paid my farewell visit to the Pasha. 

On descending the Zebari range, we could see the 
4b flowing from the E.N.E. Several strings of 
‘mels passed us, laden with grain for Reshid Pasha's 
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camp. This animal seems able to travel in all 
situations; mountains and plains, blazing sun, frost, 
and snow, seem alike to him. These were beautiful 
animals of their kind, unlike the awkward heavy 
camels of Persia and India; they were slender, 
active creatures, and nearly white ; they were Arab 
camels, and came from the plains on the west side 
of the Tigris; but every animal thrives in Arabia— 
man (in form at least), the horse, camel, ass, goat, 
are all excellent. 

Travelling to the eastward for two days we ar- 
rived at an eminence, on which a portion of the 
army of ’Alf Pasha of Baghdad was encamped, under 
Mustafa Pash’ ; at the summit of the hill, was the 
small fort of Darvin, which had been taken two days 
before. 

We left at day-break on the following day, and 
procecded in the direction across the plain of the 
Tigris. In the evening we travelled ten miles to 
Arbela ; the road was excellent and level, and far to 
the left lay the mountains of Kurdistan ; the town 
is placed on a large mound sixty or seventy feet in 
height, and 300 by 200 yards in length and breadth ; 
it is inclosed at the summit, with a brick wall having 
bastions, with a few small guns in them ; at the foot 
of the mound there is another town, inclosed by a 
mud wall, a great part of it being in ruins, in which 
respect it resembles both the upper and lower town, 
the latter especially is almost desolate. There are 
no ruins or remarkable buildings. A short distance 
to the west of the town, there is an immense brick 
pillar standing by itself in the plain; it looks old, 
but seems to be a Mohammedan building ; nothing 
is known of it excepting that it once was the minaret 
of a mosque. I saw no river near Erbil, and the 
people declared that there is none. The troops of 
the Amir of Rewand(z made a short resistance at 
this place, but a small and ineffectual mine having 
been exploded in the mound, they were alarmed, and 
surrendered. Erbil contains 6000 people, three 
large mosques, and two baths. After a fatiguing 
march of about forty miles, we reached AltGin Kapri 
at sunrise. ‘This town is placed on an island in the 
Altan S4, or Gold River, which we crossed by a 
bridge, whence the town is said to have been named 
on account of the lucrative toll formerly levied, 
Altan Kapri meaning ‘ gold bridge.’ The river was 
shallow now, but is deep at other seasons, and about 
fifty yards wide before it divides; it was flowing 
from the N.E., and rises in U’shneh, a district of 
Persia, near the Urumiyah lake. The chief of this 
town was extremely civil ; he gave me a room over- 
hanging the river, and thirty feet above it, com- 
manding a fine view of the country ; according to 
his statement, the town once contained 8000 people, 
but plague and famine had greatly thinned it. 

We left Altim Kupri in the evening, and reached 
Kerkak in the morning. We were still accompanied 
by our very useless guard of Arabs, who, however, 
amused us by singing songs. Arabs, Kurds, and 
Persians, seem to think the chief excellence of music 
is loudness: these fellows sang, or rather roared, 
with wonderful vigour, but not unpleasingly ; their 
favourite song was that of their tribe, in praise of 
the nobility, courage, generosity, and hospitality of 
their Sheikh. Each line seemed to consist of three 
or four words, and then a chorus of the word Sheikha; 
the music was very monotonous, but without any of 
the disgusting thrilling used in Persian singing, which 
I believe is in imitation of the nightingale. 

August 21.—We arrived at Suleimaniyah, by a 
good road, through a tolerably level, well-cultivated 
country. This isa small town, of about 1000 houses, 
the capital of a district of the same name, in the 
centre of which it is placed, and which extends forty 
miles in every direction. It is possessed by the 
Kurd tribe of Bebah, who are esteemed excellent 
cavalry, and have many horses ; I saw a mare for 
which the owner wanted 500 Tém4ns (400/.) ; and 
I have no doubt, that if even so large a price were 
offered him, he would be very reluctant to take it. 
The town is situated at the end of a plain under 
some hills: it contains few good houses, many of 
which are in ruins; and has a large and well sup- 
plied b4z4r of fruit, meat, and vegetables. 

From Suleim4niyah I travelled ina N.N.E. direc- 
tion about 200 miles, by a well-known road, to Sar- 
rw Lahijan, So’ak Balk, and by Marégha to 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

March 15.—At the Anniversary Meeting, Sir 
Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., in the chair, the 
fourth Annual Report of the Council was read, of 
which an abstract is given below, .The following 


were elected as the officers and Council for the pre- 
sent year :— 

President, The Earl Fitzwilliam— Treasurer, Henry 
Hallam, Esq.— Honorary Secretaries, Woronzow Greig, 
Esq., Esq 


.» C. Hope Maclean, ., Rawson W. Rawson, Esq.— 
Council, Charles Babbage, Esq., W. J. Blake, Esq., M.P., 
J. P. Boileau, Esq., Rt. Hon. Sturges Bourne, Colonel J. 
Briggs, J. Clendinning, Esq. M.D., T. R. Edmonds, Esq,, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Woronzow Greig, Esq., H. Hallam, Esq., 
James Heywood, Esq., ©. Knight, Esq., Marquess of 
Lansdowne, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., N. Lister, Esq., 
M.D., Rt. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, C. Hope Maclean, Esq., 
H. Merivale, Esq., Bishop of Norwich, W.. Smith 
O'Brien, Eeq., M-P., Mark Philips, Esq, M.Py G. Re 
Porter, Esq., C. W. Puller, Esq., R. W. Rawson, Esq., 
E. Romilly, Esq., Lord Viscount Sandon, M.P., 
Slaney, Ea. -P., Colonel Sykes, T. Tooke, Esq., D. 
Urqahart, Esq., T. Vardon, Esq. 

It was stated, from the chair, that the Rey, Mr. 
Wyatt Edgell, to whom the thanks of the Society 
were expressed, had benevolently undertaken, at his 
own expense, an inquiry into the state of the schools 
in a district of St. George’s parish, in Westminster, 
in conformity and in conjunction with the Education 
Committee of the Society. 

The Report, after congratulating the Fellows on 
the increasing prospects of the Society, went on to 
say, that a Committee had been appointed by the 
Council for the purpose of prosecuting statistical 
inquiries into the state of Education in a portion of 
the parishes of London, and that it had already com- 
pleted an investigation throughout an extensive 
district, comprising the parish of St. Martin in the 
Fields, and four parishes of the Strand Union. (An 
abstract of this return appeared in the Atheneum, 
No. 531.) This Committee is in active operation, and 
has nearly completed an inquiry into the parishes of 
St. John’s and St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

The Council has appointed a Committee on 
another subject of much importance, which is best 
explained by the words of the resolation—namely, 
“to collect a statistical account of the various Strikes 
and Combinations which have existed in different 
parts of the United Kingdom, for the purpose of 
altering the rate of wages, and of introducing new 
regulations between masters and men. Such ac- 
counts to exhibit the condition of the workmen at 
the time of the commencement of the strike or com- 
bination, and the terms and conditions upon which 
they resumed work ; showing also, as far as the same 
can be statistically stated, the permanent effects of ~ 
the several disputes upon the character and condition 
of the workmen.” This Committee, with an anxious 
desire of exemption from even any appearance of 
party bias, has prepared—and, with the sanction 
of the Council, has printed—a numerous list of 
queries, designed to elicit the complete and impartial 
history of strikes. Copies of these queries, accom- 
panied with a printed explanatory letter, have been 
transmitted to all those in any way connected with 
the various manufactures, &c., in which large bodies 
of operatives are employed. They have also been 
especially sent to every Mechanics’ Institute in the 
kingdom ; and the Council have the satisfaction to 
report that various promises of assistance have been 
received. 

In the Report of last year, the attention of the 
Fellows was particularly invited to the formation of 
committees, in accordance with a resolution expressly 
passed by the Council, with the view of inereasing 
the activity of the Society, by facilitating the co-ope, 
ration of its members. One important Committee, 
in compliance with this’ plan, has been formed,— 
“To collect the statistics of life, embracing enume- 
rations of births, deaths and marriages, and poptila- 
tion, with or without distinction of age, sex, climate, 
or occupations. To point out the defects in existing 
observations,—to suggest improved forms and me- 
thods of gathering statistics of life, and to recom- 
mend the objects of inquiry to which attention may 
be most profitably directed.” This Committee in- 
cludes, in its list of members, several eminent actu- 
aries; and it has prepared, with much deliberation, 
several comprehensive and efficient tabular forms 
for the collection of information from insurance 
societies, hospitals, prisons, lying-in charities, found. 
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other similar establishments. Several institutions 
have expressed a readinesss to comply with the re- 
quisitions of the Committee. 

The Committee appointed to make inquiries on 
the statistics of Crime, has carefully prepared a set 
of tabular forms, for collecting a circumstantial 
history of criminal offenders, previous and subsequent 
to the commission of their offences. The Committee 
has had frequent communications with the Commis- 
sioners of Police, from whom it has received every 
facility for the examination of their official records. 
TheCouncil is also in communication withthe govern- 
ment authorities, to obtain permission to examine 
the registers kept at the General Penitentiary, with 
the view of making abstracts of interesting facts, and 
of ascertaining, by comparison with the mode of 
registration adopted there, how far the forms pre- 
pared by the Committee are susceptible of practical 
adoption in recording the statistics of crime. 

In the course of the year, the Council has sent 
the Society’s diploma to the eight following distin- 
guished individuals, who have been elected Foreign 
Honorary Members :—Count Serristori, of Florence ; 
Professor Von Schlieben, of Dresden; Baron Dupin, 
of Paris ; Count Griiberg de Hemso, of Stockholm; 
Professor A. de la Rive, of Geneva; Admiral Greig, 
of St. Petersburg; Dr. Julius, of Hamburg; M. 
Guerry, of Paris. 

The Council having suggested the propriety of 
forming a class of Corresponding Members, a general 
meeting, for the consideration of the subject, was 
convened on the 3rd of July, when a resolution was 
passed, which conferred on the Council a discre- 
tionary power to appoint, on their own nomination, 
or on that of other Fellows, Corresponding Members, 
who shall be non-resident in the United Kingdom. 
The following gentlemen have, in accordance with 
that resolution, been appointed:—Dr. Spry, Cal- 
cutta; T. Ewing, Esq. Hobart Town; Dr. Corbyn, 
Calcutta; E. W. Bonham, Esq. Tabriz, Persia; T. 
Prinsep, Esq. Calcutta; F. J. M*Gregor, Esq. El- 
sineur. 

Several of the papers which have been read at the 


ordinary meetings during the past year, have been of | 


a highly interesting character. Of these, the more 
important have been selected by the Council, to 
form the second part of the first volume of the Trans- 
actions; but, at present, it has been deemed expe- 
dient not to appropriate their limited funds to the 
expense of proceeding with a further portion of this 
costly publication, while the outlay required by the 
committees for the prosecution of original inquiries, 
seems to promise a more direct return of advantage 
to the interests and progress of the Society. 

During the present session, the attendance at the 
ordinary meetings has been more than usually nu- 
merous. There has also been a considerable increase 
in the number of members who occasionally visit the 
Society's rooms for reference to books and other 
documents; and especially for the purpose of inquir- 
ing how, where, and of whom, particular statistical 
information can be obtained. 

The direct and incidental use which, at present, is 
made of statistical documents in scientific and phi- 
losophical writings on the most important moral and 
political questions, and the now frequent insertion of 
statistical notices in the publications of the day, may 
be adduced, as indicating the prevalence of a sense 
of the indispensable necessity of continually adverting 
to the tabulated numerical results of systematic in- 
quiries. It is, indeed, truly said, that the spirit of 
the present age has an evident tendency to confront 
the figures of speech with the figures of arithmetic, 
since it is impossible not to observe a growing distrust 
of mere hypothetical theory and @ priori assumption. 
But a more decisive proof of the just estimate which 
is formed of the value, and of the deep interest which 
is felt for the result of statistical researches, is pre- 
sented in the continual formation of new Societies. 
And the Council have much pleasure in announcing 
that, in Liverpool, a Statistical Society has recently 
been formed, which has already commenced several 
inquiries, among which is one on the important sub- 
ject of the trade between Great Britain and Ireland. 
A similar institution, entitled the Statistical Society 
of Ulster, has lately been established, and promises 
to become usefully active, at Belfast. In the im- 
portant city of New York a Statistical Society has 
been established by the legislature, and the Council 





have much gratification in stating, that the regula- 
tions which form its constitution have-been avowedly 
adopted from those of the Statistical Society of Lon- 
don. At Turin, an official board has been appointed 
by the Sardinian government, for the collection of 
statistical records. A Statistical Committee has also 
been formed at Calcutta by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The Statistical Society of Manchester con- 
tinues in active operation, and has published copies 
of a Report of its inquiry into the state of Education 
in the city of York; and on the condition of the 
working classes in Manchester and other towns in 
the neighbourhood. The Statistical Society of Bris- 
tol has published the first Annual Report of its pro- 
ceedings, and is carrying on an inquiry into the state 
of the poor in that city. A friendly intercourse with 
all these Societies has been established by the Coun- 
cil, who have been anxious to communicate on every 
interesting occasion, and to carry on a correspondence 
with the view of reciprocating any advantages pecu- 
liar to each, 

The state of the Society, with respect to the 
number of its members, remains nearly the same as 
at the last Report. Twenty new members have been 
elected. The whole number at present on the So- 
ciety’s books is 402; of whom 14 are Honorary 
Members, 6 are Corresponding Members residing 
abroad, and 382 are annual subscribers, of whom 
32 have compounded. By the Auditors’ accounts, 
the amount of arrears appeared unusually great, 
chiefly, however, composed of the subscriptions of 
members residing in distant parts of the country and 
abroad ; and the Council propose to introduce a new 
regulation, which, in future, should prevent the re- 
currence of this unsatisfactory cireumstance. 

In consequence of the regretted decease of Mr. 
Bonham Carter, it has devolved upon the Council to 
elect a new Trustee, and they have much satisfaction 
in reporting that Sir Charles Lemon has undertaken 
that office. * 

In conclusion, the Council, considering that the 
future prosperity of the Society must depend very 
much upon the amount of assistance afforded by the 
general body of Fellows, earnestly reiterate the soli- 
citation made in their last Report, that the members 
will strive to avail themselves of any opportunities, 
afforded by their respective stations and pursuits, for 
supplying the requisite aid and information for carry- 
ing on, in a satisfactory manner, the task undertaken 
by the Committees; and, finally, they desire to ex- 
press a confident hope, that by increasing progres- 
sively in efficiency and usefulness, the Society will 
eventually realize many of the beneficial effects which 
its founders anticipated. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Feb. 6.—The President in the chair.—The follow- 
ing candidates were elected :—T. J. Woodhouse, as 
a Member; H. Carr, as a Graduate; D. Mushet, 
C. L. Francis, G. Crane, H. Kendall, and H. Vint, 
as Associates, 

Asphaltic Mastic.—The asphaltic mastic, referred 
to by Mr. Simms at the last meeting,* and used in 
Paris in the construction of roofs and floors, is ob- 
tained from Pyrimont, near Syssell, and brought 
down the Rhone, and is a compound of a carbonate 
of lime and mineral pitch. After being roasted on an 
iron plate it falls to powder ormay readily be pounded. 
By roasting it loses about one-fortieth its weight. 
It is composed of nearly pure carbonate of lime, with 
about nine or ten per cent. of bitumen. When ina 
state of powder it is mixed with about seven per cent. 
of a bitumen or mineral pitch, found near the same 
spot. This bitumen appears to give ductility to the 
mastic, The addition of only one per cent. of sul- 
phur makes it exceedingly brittle. The powdered 
asphaltic is added to the bitumen when in a melting 
state; also a quantity of clean gravel, to give it a 
proper consistency for pouring it into moulds. When 
laid down for pavement small stones are sifted on, 
and this sifting is not observed to wear off. The 
mass is partially elastic, and Mr, Simms had seen a 
case in which a wall having fallen away the asphaltic 
stretched, and did not crack. It may be considered 
as a species of mineral leather. The sun and rain 
do not appear to have any effect upon it; it answers 
exceedingly well forthe floors of the abattoirs and the 
barracks, as it keeps the vermin down, and is unin- 


* See Atheneum, February 24. 








jured by the kicking of horses’ feet. It may be 
down at from eightpence to ninepence per square fo, 

A letter was read from Mr. Wicksteed, in reply 
to some queries which had been addressed to hig 
respecting the weight and quality of the coalg yj 
in the Cornish Engines, and the effect of the ; 
According to some experiments of Captain Lean, i, 
appears that the average weight of couls used at thy 
Cornish mines is 93lb. per bushel. The 
generally used are imported from South Wale, 
from Swansea, Neath, and Llanelly, and are of jy 
second quality ;—the large being selected forthe 
boats. Of the various sorts imported into Com 
some are light and dead burning, and run 
the bars like sand ; some contain slate rubbish ; some 
coke well, and give out much heat. The weights g 
the bushel of these different kinds of coals vary frog 
80lb. to 1121b, The coals as taken from the wharf co, 
tain about one-eighth of their weight of water, Thy 
coals are sometimes damped to make them 
but the drier they are the better. Some of Pricey 
coal, from Swansea, is very bituminous, and is mixej 
in equal proportions with the Quaker’s coal, from 
Neath, some of which is not bituminous. From th 
practice of different engineers it appears, that whe 
the coals are light and small, there is a greater lox 
from their falling through the bars and being carrie 
into the flues, before ignition, than accrues from the 
process of damping. A discussion then took plac 
on several parts of Mr. Wicksteed’s paper read at 
the preceding meeting. With respect to the duty 
as estimated by the water delivered at the surface, 
or by the number of strokes, it was contended, 
that though the work done, or real effect, amounted 
only to 103 millions, the duty performed was really 
118 millions, for the water displaced and lifted each 
stroke must be equal to the area of the plunger mul. 
tiplied into the length of the stroke. The engine 
will have once raised the water, whatever loss may 
be due to the imperfection of the pit work. The 
application of the Cornish system of pumping in 
water-works, the friction of engines, and the quantity 
of coals per horse power, were discussed in consider 
able detail. 

Feb. 13.—The President in the chair—The fol. 
lowing candidates were elected:—J. Braithwaite, 
C. Fox,as Members; F. W. Simms, C. H. Gregory, 
as Graduates ; T. Evans, A. Pellatt, as Associates, 

A paper by Mr. Henwood, on the Indicator and 
the duty of the Cornish Engines, was read. Thi 
paper contains an account of experiments made on 
some of the pumping engines in Cornwall, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the quantity of steam em 
ployed, its distribution on the working stroke, the 
duty accomplished, and the quantity of work done 
for a given cost. The first was approximated to by 
the use of an indicator, consisting of a cylinder of 
1.6 inch in diameter, and about 11 inches long, 
open at both ends, and fitted very accurately witha 
piston, attached to which is a helical steel spring 
connected to the top of the cylinder, and which tends 
to keep the piston in the middle of the cylinder, 
The piston rod has at its upper end a receptacle for 
a pencil, and to the lower part of the cylinder i 
attached a cock gradually tapered to fit the grease 
holes in the working cylinders of the engines. On 
the top of the indicator cylinder is fixed a frameo 
wood, of about 18 inches in length, in which a board 
slides horizontally backwards and forwards by means 
of a connexion with the radius rod of the parallel 
motion. To this board is affixed a piece of papét, 
upon which the pencil, at the upper part of the pit 
ton-rod, describes straight or curved lines, according 
as the piston and the slider move at different time 
or together. These curved lines furnish accurate 
information as to the duty of anengine. The results 
of the experiments made with the indicator on sever 
engines are then detailed, and together with the 
dimensions and loads of the engines; the contents of 
the pumps, the pressure in the boiler and cylinder, 
and the temperature of the hot well, boiler shed,and 
external air, are tabulated with great precision. 

Feb. 20.—The President in the chair—Candidates 
elected :-_-W. Handyside, a Graduate; C. H. Cappet, 
H. Rowles, 8. J. Knight, T. G. Hardie, Associates 

A letter was read from Mr. R. Adie on his it 
proved form of the Thermometric Steam Gauge. 
This gauge consists of a very strong bulb, the tube 
being cemented into a brass collar, so as to be steam 
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and perfectly firm. The glass tube is fastened 
jn no other point, so that the expansions and con- 
jons of the scale do not injure it; in the upper 
of the cavity, where the bulb is surrounded by 
the steam, a small leakage is provided in order to 
t air lodging round the thermometer bull, and 
thereby giving false indications. The graduation of 
this gauge Was performed in the following manner: 
ipe being made to connect the boiler of a locomo- 
tive with a column of mercury, one of the thermo- 
metric steam guages was connected with the boiler, 
the stem having been previously graduated according 
to Fahrenheit ; commencing with a low pressure, 
gs5lb, on the square inch, when the column of mer- 
indicated that pressure it was instantly regis- 
tered on the steam gauge, and similarly for all the 
meceeding pressures up to 62lb. on the square inch. 
Mr. Adie observes that the whole of the bulb being 
gurounded by the steam, the changes in temperature 
ae very quickly shown, and in a locomotive engine 
gesometimes so remarkable as to cause some per- 
gns to distrust the accuracy of the gauge. Of its 
accuracy, however, no doubt can be entertained. 


An account was given by Mr. Clegg, of the con- 
gruction and application of his Dry Gas Meter. This 
instrument for measuring gas may be applied to other 
weful purposes, as to register the average pressure 
of high-pressure steam, the average temperature of 
heated air, or registering any variable temperature 
for any period. The principle of action in this in- 
srument is the evaporation of spirit of wine, which 
js well known to vary directly as the heat. The 
girit of wine is contained in a kind of pulse glass, 
the connecting stem being bent round, so that both 
lbs are brought nearly into contact with each 
oher ; the glass revolves round an axis perpendicular 
toits plane, the axis being so placed that when the 
upper glass is filled with the spirit the centre of 
gayity should be a little beyond the vertical, through 
the point of suspension, and consequently the upper 
ib descends. In the frame-work ofthe instrument 
we two orifices, opening directly on the upper and 
lower bulbs, but of different areas, the lower orifice 
being somewhat the larger ;—through these orifices 
currents of the gas are passed, by means of tubes; the 
gs having been previously conducted to the under- 
side of a gas-burner, so that the gas in its passage 
may be heated. It is then ascertained, by actual 


aperiment, what quantity of heated gas will cause | 


the spirits from the lower globe to be driven into the 
upper one ; this, once ascertained, may be always de- 
pnded upon. The spirit of wine having ascended 
fm the lower to the upper globe, the descent of 
theupper one gives motion to wheel-work, whereby 
the number of these oscillations, and consequently 
the number of volumes of heated gas which have 
pased through the tubes, may be registered. 


Feb. 27.~The President in the chair—Candi- 
tates elected: —C. Dixon, W. W. Howe, as Gra- 
duates; R. Nicholson, A. Thompson, J. Stansfield, 
#8 Associates. 

Two communications on the Brick Beam at Nine 
Elms, the one by C. L. Francis, the other by W. 

ans, were read. ‘These papers were accom- 
panied with drawings of the beam previous and sub- 
sequent to fracture. The beam, raised on two pedes- 
alssix feet high and twenty-one feet apart, consisted 
tfnineteen courses of bricks laid in cement, and hav- 
iigthree lengths of inch and a quarter hooping, ex- 
tending from end to end betwixt the first four courses. 
The whole depth of the beam was 4 feet 9 inches. 
he beam being finished was loaded in the centre 
mith 10 tons 14 ewt., and having borne this without 
ay inercased deflection for nearly two years, the 
tad was increased to 22 tons 12 cwt., when the 
persslichtly diverged, and the beam cracked exactly 
nthe middle, opening like the hinge of-a rule. 
fracture was clean and sharp, the cut running 
though cement and brick, as if a solid block had 
rent. Considerable discussion then took place 
sto the degree of strength which was to be attributed 
othe iron. The cement being inextensible, it was 
ugued that the iron could not take the load till 
the cement had cracked; then the iron was 
®apped asunder. 
e specimens of iron suited for railways, the 
finery process being omitted, were presented by 
Mi, Mushet. 
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Asumotran Society, Oxford.—March 12,—Mr. 
Twiss, of University College, read a paper on the 
Long Walls of Athens, and an Inscription regarding 
them, discovered at Athens in 1829. The disputed 
question respecting there having been three or two 
long walls connecting the city with her ports, was 
reviewed at length, and the different passages in 
ancient authors were referred to, on which the gene- 
ral question hinges. Mr. Twiss declared himself in 
favour of there having been only two walls, and con- 
sidered that all the passages which appear to favour 
the notion of a third wall having been built by 
Pericles at a subsequent period to the other two, 
would admit of an explanation consistent with the 
hypothesis of there having been only two. The 
Phaleric and the southern wall would thus be identi- 
cal with each other; and the reference to public de- 
crees of the assembly on the subject, which is made 
by ®schines and Andocides, would allude to the 
occasions on which probably it was determined to 
devote a portion of the public funds to the final 
completion of the original design. The argument, 
as far as the evidence of ancient writers was con- 


cerned, was thus concluded :—that the statements in 
Xenophon and Lysias could not be reconciled with | 


the hypothesis of there having been three walls; 
whilst, on the supposition of there having been two, 
those of Thucydides, Plato, and the orators, would 
still admit of explanation; so that if there were only 
two walls, all the statements in the historians and 
orators might be correct, but those in Xenophon and 
Lysias must be wrong if there were three walls. Mr. 
Twiss then alluded to the inscription which was dis- 
covered in 1829 by Signor Pittakis, in the church 
of St. Pace, which is said to be constructed on the 
foundations of a temple of Vesta, at Athens. This 
inscription contains a decree of the Athenian people 
respecting the repairs of the walls of the city and 
the Pirus, as well as of the long walls. Two long 
walls only are alluded to, the northern and southern, 
and they are divided into ten lots, the former into 
four, and the latter into six. This circumstance 
seems to intimate that the southern wall, though the 
shorter of the two, was the more expensive work, 
perhaps from the marshy nature of the ground it 
traversed, a circumstance which would account for 
its having been originally finished some time after 
the northern wall. The number of the lots seemed 
to refer to the number of the Athenian tribes, each 
of whom had in general its own “ Commissioner of 
the Walls,” and on this supposition this decree could 
not be subsequent to the increase of the Athenian 
tribes to twelve. From several of the words in the 
inscription it must have been later than the reign 
of Alexander the Great, and might, perhaps, have 
been passed during the decennial archonship of 
Demetrius the Phalerian, B.c. 317—307, the Pericles 
of the declining age of Athens, as far as public works 
were concerned. Mr. Twiss concluded with citing 
the opinions of modern travellers on the point ; those 
of Dr. Chandler, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Hawkins, and 
Col. Leake, in favour of two walls; and that of the 
author of ‘Athens and Attica,’ in favour of three. 
The remains which the latter gentleman considered 
to be those of the Phaleric wall, Mr. Twiss contended 
could not be identified with that wall, from the di- 
rection in which they tend, showing that if the mo- 
dern is the same with the ancient Phaleric, these 
remains cannot be those of the Phaleric wall ; and if 
these remains are the vestiges of the Phaleric wall, 
the Phaleric road, which, according to Pausanias, 
was considerably to the south of the wail, would 
necessarily run in a direction considerably too much 
to the east of Phalerum, whereas Col. Leake’s opinion 
bears with it an air of infinitely greater probability. 
Dr, Buckland stated that his own opinion was strongly 


in favour of the view taken by Mr. Twwiss in his 
| paper, and that he considered the testimony of Col. 
| Leake to be quite decisive as far as modern observa- 
tions were concerned. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE, 
This Evening, ANEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS, (Sir Giles 
Orerreach, N > ‘E. 


r. 
On Monday, R 
FLUTE 


DE 
Charles Kean); and THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
CHARD THE THIRD; with THE MAGIC 
Tuesday, HAMLET: and THE MAGIC FLUTE. 
Wednesday, there will be no Performance. 
Tharedey: RICHAKD THE THIRD; with THE MAGIC 








COVENT GARDEN. 
| This Evening, THE LADY OF LYONS; and AMILIE. 

On Monday, COR ANUS; and AMILIE. 
| Tuesday, THE LADY OF LYONS; and FRA DIAVOLO. 
| Wednesday, there will be no Performance. 
| Thursday, THe LADY OF LYONS; and a Popular Opera. 

} 
CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE, 

MR, MOSCHELES’ FOURTH and LAST SOIREE of CLAS- 
SICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, will take place on FRIDAY 
the 23rd Inst., under the immediate Patronage, and in the pre- 
sence, of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. Wir. 
Moscheles will have the honour to perform Specimens of the 
Old School, both on the Pianoforte and Harpsichord, Concertante 
Duets by Beethoven, with Messrs. Lindley and Blagrove— 
Weber’s Grand Duet for Pianoforte and Clarinet, with Mr. 
Willman—A Fantasia by Mendelssohn—and a Selection of Mr. 
Moscheles’ Characteristic Studies. Vocal Performers: Misses 
Masson, F. Wyndham, and Koenig, and Mr. Stretton. Con- 
ductor of the Vocal Music, Sir George Smart. 

Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. each ; Pasy ‘Tickets, to admit Three, 
One Guinea each. To be had of Messrs. Cramer, Chappell, 
Collard, 26, Cheapside ; and of Mr. Moscheles, 3, Chester-place: 
Regent's Park. 





Antient Concerts.—Every person has at least 
once in his childhood been treated to a sight of that 
wonderful mill, from which those who hobbled up 
to it as dotards, are shot forth young, and “ leap- 
ing like the bounding roe.” We have often, with 
vexation of spirit, had to remark, that no musical 
| establishment stood in such crying need of a few turns 
of the magical wheels and grindstone as the Concerts 
of Antient Music. Not that we would destroy the 

enteel and sociable usages and ordinances of the 
audience, which,—like the sedan chairs in the hall,— 
(whereelse could one expect to encounter those veteran 
conveyances ’) bring an air of old Ranelagh into the 
heart of modern London ;—we would only have more 
enterprising directors, and a conductor more alive to 
the spirit and intelligence of the hour. Weare glad, 
however, to announce that, in the way of organization, 
something has been done since last year; an extra 
rehearsal for the choruses (we are told) has been 
appointed: the Monday practice, which is largely 
attended by the subscribers, being neither more nor 
less than an undress concert. The fruits of the new 
measure, in an increase of force and precision, were 
discernible on Wednesday evening; let delicacy, 
also, be now aimed at by the chorus, and we shall 
have not much to wish in that department. The 
band, too, seemed much less stubborn in its accom. 
paniment than we have heard it. As to the pro- 
gramme, which had been drawn out under the 
superintendence of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
thirteen of its items were the most familiar of Han- 
del’s songs, choruses, and concertos,—four, only, 
being by other composers. We shall, therefore, 
simply remark upon the impolicy, as a piece of 
management, of thrusting Mrs. W. Knyvett into the 
eontralto part of the sceue from Joshua,—a step all 
the more gratuitous when it is borne in mind that her 
Voice is strictly a soprano, and that we are, at pre- 
sent, richer in the required voice than in any other. 
After some dozen years of absence from the London 
stage, Miss Povey, now Mrs, E. Knight, re-appeared 
on Wednesday; her songs being ‘From mighty 
Kings,’ and‘ Heart, theseat.’ Her voice has retained 
its force, but a want of regulating power was sadly 
felt ; and there seemed to us in her singing a general 
coarseness of style, which, belonging to the by-past 
days of the English profession, rendered her ineligible 
for an orchestra and an audience so select as that of 
the Antient Concert. The singers, besides those 
mentioned, were Mrs. Bishop, Messrs. Hawkins, 
Vaughan, Hobbs, Sale, and Phillips. 


Vocat Concerts.—The fourth and fifth of these 
meetings are now over: at the former Mr. W. 8. 
Bennett played his Pianoforte Concerto in E flat. 
Our contemporaries (for we were not present) spoke 
in high praise of Braham’s ‘Total Eclipse,’ and 
Cherubini’s * O Salutaris,’ sung by Miss Hawes. At 
the latter (the best concert of the season) the main 
features of the evening were a selection from Haydn's 
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¢ Seasons,’ in which the solos were well executed by 
Miss Birch, Messrs. Hawkins and Stretton ; and the 
‘Fairy Chorus,—the first finale,‘ A lonely Arab 


Maid,’—and the quartett ‘Over the dark blue | 


Waters,’ from ‘Oberon.’ There is nothing in the 
whole range of music more exciting than this opera : 
“Cobweb, Pease-blossom, Moth, and Mustard-seed,” 
were hardly more exquisitely touched in words by 


Shakespeare than they are here displayed in music | 


by Weber. The chorus was well performed, but it 
contains effects of consummate delicacy, which were 


not drawn out on the present occasion; perhaps | 


they have never been drawn out in England. The 


finale went better, though Miss Birch failed in the | 
closing bravura, which calls for a sustained and yet | 
How admirably characteristic is the 


flexible forte. 


manner in which Weber has here availed himself of 


one of the uncouth Turkish melodies! Mrs. Shaw's 
singing of her romance was perfect. We should 
earlier have mentioned some selections from Klein's 


| with two exceptions, whom we remember to have 
seen for the last twenty years. Mr. Young and Mr. 
Vandenhoff are the only two whom we can, at this 
| moment, call to mind as followers of the Kemble 
| school ; the former at a respectful—the latter at an 

immeasurable distance. We have heard that Mr, 

Charles Kean’s next character is to be Macbeth: we 
| hever give advice, because we have not the slightest 
expectation that it will be taken, but we should have 
| thought that Othello would have been a more likely 
| choice. Complete success attended the production on 
Saturday last of Mozart’s magnificent opera,‘ Il Flauto 
Magico.’ Mr. Planché has long been known as the 
best adapter of foreign operas to the English stage ; 
it is in all cases a laborious, and in most a thankless 
task, He always does it well, but it is still more to 
his credit that the greater the call upon him the 
better it is answered. In the present instance he has 
| so contrived to keep down the seemingly unavoidable 
| ruggedness of English verse written to a previously 


* Job\—the composer and the work being both of | composed foreign opera, that his words fall like a 


them new to us—but that they were very imperfectly 
performed, from a deficiency on the part of the 
Vocal Society in choral strength. Moreover, as far 
as we could judge of the composition, we found it 
dry and mechanical. Between the first and second 
acts, Mr. Blagrove played, with increased effect, the 
Concertino which he had performed at the Phil- 
harmonic. The other principal singers were Miss 
Hawes, Mr. E. Taylor ;—and the Masters Coward, 
whose names we mention because we think that 
Hood’s remark on the Antient Concert might in 
future be extended to the Vocal,—and that the latter, 
like the former, “ is no place for boys and girls.” Their 
childish trebles ruined Stevens’ glee, * Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind.’ 





Crassican Quartett Concerts.— The great 
crowd which assembled at the jast of these meetings, 
and, yet more, its attentive silence, bore as comfort- 
able testimony to the extraordinary progress which 
music is now making in London as we could desire 
to receive. 
being opened with Onslow’s quintett in A minor, in 
the andante of which (and it is one of Onslow’s most 
mélodious and highly-finished slow movements) the 
players reached their highest point of perfection ; 
that is,—contented us far more entirely than in the 
deeper, more imaginative, more difficult slow move- 
ment of Beethoven's quartett, (Op. 74,) which came 
second in the scheme. This, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the second Razumouffsky quartett, is, to 
our thinking, one of Beethoven's greatest works ;— 
what is there in music, exceeding the combined 
fancy, firmness, and brilliancy of its allegro (which 
was exceedingly well wrought up by Mori), or the 
spirit and wild melody of its scherzo? In such 
chamber music Beethoven is only rivalled by him- 
self; and we had never a fairer opportunity of 
owning this than on Thursday evening, for the 
pianoforte piece was his trio in p—the king of all 
trios—which was played by Moscheles (the superb 
and mysterious adagio especially) in his most careful 
and spirited manner. We are pressed for space, 
and, with the exception of Mrs. Bishop’s grand scena 
from ‘ Idomeneo,’ with violin obligato, must leave the 
vocal music unnoticed ; but we must protest against 
the foolish disposition shown by audiences to encore 
every hackneyed Corelli duett or trio which is played 
by Lindley and Dragonetti,—especially when, as was 
the case on Thursday evening, the call for repetition 
is obviously an affair of habit rather than immedi- 
ate desire. 








Drury Lane.—Mr. Charles Kean continues to 
draw crowded houses here. He has added Sir Giles 
Overreach to his short list of characters, but, in our 
opinion, his Hamlet remains his best performance. It 
is much clearer of imitation of his father than cither 
the Richard or the Sir Giles, and, were it only for 
that, it would be to us much preferable. Bating those 
occasional and extraordinary flashes of cunning in 
his art (miscalled genius,) with which the elder Kean 
now and then illuminated a passage of his author, 
and delighted the most difficult of his audience, we 
think, and always thought, his acting of a bad school 
—and far inferior to that of the Kemble school. 
The former, we are bound to admit, has had by far 
the greater number of followers, for it includes Mr. 
Macready, and eyery aspirant for tragic honours 


The Concert was the best of the four; | 


| night’s performance. 


| tributary stream into the magnificent flood of Mo- 
| zart’s music, and glide onwards with it as smoothly 
| as if they had always formed a part of it. The sub- 
| ject is unquestionably a dull one: that is not Mr. 
| Planche’s fault ; he might have altered it, say cer- 
| tain papers; now that would have been his fault, 
| and a pretty hornet’s nest he would have brought 
| about his ears if he had ventured to do so. All he 
| has taken upon him to do has been to work out to 
| some degree of intelligibility, the allegory which, as 
| he says in his preface, is “ dimly shadowed forth by 
| the German author, and utterly lost sight of by his 

Italian traducer.” Such matters are seldom if ever 
properly understood by a mixed theatrical audience, 
| and it is scarcely possible that they should be; but if 
Mr. Planché has effected nothing else, he has at least 
shown in this Egyptian opera, that people have been 
premature in laughing at Mrs. Malaprop for suppos- 
ing that there might be such a thing as “ an allegory 
on the banks of the Nile.” The opera has been pro- 
duced in the very first style as to scenery, dresses, 
and decorations; in these departments it reflects 
the highest credit on Mr. Bunn, the manager, the 
incomparable and zealous Messrs. Grieve, and all 
concerned. Mr. T. Cooke has also taken most 
praiseworthy pains with the adaptation of the music, 
which is so uninterruptedly beautiful and so full of 
melody that it must work its own way with the dul- 
lest ears, and become universally popular. We hope 
that the singers of the choruses and concerted 
pieces will be kept closely up to their business, so 
that increased precision may be the result of each 
If this is strictly attended to, 
we think we may safely predict for ‘The Magic 
Flute’ a long and prosperous career. 





Covent Garpen.—‘ Coriolanus’ was revived here 
on Monday, and truly it is very reviving to see a 
play of Shakespeare’s put on the stage with such 
respectful attention to the “ pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance” of the scene. Shakespeare is indeed 
honoured, at both the great houses this season, with 
an extent of decoration and a quantum of expendi- 
ture which have of late years been accorded solely 
to melo-dramatic entertainments ; we should hope 
that such well-directed expenditure will always meet 
with an adequate return. The improvements con- 
sist in some new and good scenery—in the engage- 
ment of vast numbers of supernumeraries to swell 
the body of the senators, the ranks of the soldiers 
and the bulk of the mob, and in the variety of wea- 
pons put into the hands of the latter, and of gar- 
ments put on to their backs. The general stage ar- 
rangement and grouping is very effective, although 
more belonging to dramatic than to real life. This, 
however, is a common fault on the English stage, in 
all cases where large numbers are introduced, but 
especially of soldiers. If stage managers could divest 
themselves of certain traditional twaddle, and for- 
getting that there was such a thing as an audience 
side of the theatre, would place people as they would 
be, under similar circumstance, in reality, they would 
often produce ten times the effect with perhaps one 
half of the means. Mr. Macready’s Coriolanus is 
certainly a most energetic and powerful performance, 
but it utterly disconcerts all our previously conceived 
notions of the character: these notions were first 
formed upon a careful reading and study of the part, 








and they were afterwards corrected and confi : 
repeated watchings of Mr. John Kemble’s person, 
tion of it—a personation which the admirers 
occasional questioners of that great artist’s ta! 
united to proclaim with one voice a masterpieces ¢ 
histrionic skill. It is, as it appears to us, thr 

a substitution of towering rage for dignified egy 
tempt; he gives way to sheer passion until it almog 
chokes his utterance, and decidedly interferes yj 
a due delivery of Shakespeare's words; he plagy 
himself on a level with the tribunes and the 

as if he were quarrelling with his equals: w 

Mr. Kemble delivered his taunting and contem 
tuous speeches to both, as if his feet were higher thay 
their heads—studyiug to provoke them without eon 
descending to let them see the extent to which 
had provoked him ; and showing only to the audience 
as to himself the inward workings of that volcano of 
rage, of which Mr. Macready showers the hot cindes 
in all directions. As we said before, Mr. Macready’ 
Coriolanus is an energetic and powerful performanee, 
and those who agree in his view of the part may 
fairly and justly be much delighted with it. The 
manner in which the play has been produced js 
worthy of all praise. 

O.ympic.—A new farce by Mr. Oxenford, called 
© What have I dene?’ was produced here on Mon 
day. It is light and amusing, but more light and 
less amusing than this author’s productions generally 
are. It has improved no doubt on repetition, but 
still if the author should say to us, * what have] 
done ?’ we should say, ‘ very little.’ 








MISCELLANEA 

Manuscripts. —Three curious MSS. have been 
found at Dijon by M. Maillard de Chambure, Con- 
servator of the Archives of that place. Two of 
them consist of the accounts kept by the Jews, who 
had formed themselves into a kind of company, for 
the purpose of furnishing the second crusade with 
provisions and clothing. The third eontains the 
military regulations of the Templars, which were 
approved of at the Council of Troyes in 1128. These 
MSS. have never been published, and were supposed 
to have been lost. 

Umshumayli Wendaba.—This, rendered into Eng- 
lish, signifies “ The News Tellers,” and is the name 
of a monthly magazine, written in the Caffer lan 
guage, and the first number of which is, we learn from 
the Graham's Town Journal, just issued. 

M. Ampére.—The Minister of the Interior hag 
ordered a bust of M. Ampére for tre Academy 
Sciences, and M. Dehas is the sculptor employed. 

Further News of the Bonite.—M. de Bainville has 
received further news of the Bonile, in a letter ad- 
dressed to him from the Isle de Bourbon, by M. 
Cydoux, and dated July, 1837. From the statements 
made by this naturalist, it would appear, that, not 
withstanding the shortness of the various sojournsof 
the Bonite, an ample harvest in natural history bas 
been gathered. Several of the animals are living, 
and intended for the menagerie of the Jardin des 
Plantes. More than 1000 birds have been collected, 
many new reptiles, 200 species of fishes, most of 
which were found near the Sandwich Islands and in 
the Chinese seas. But the number of molluscaexceeds 
all the rest. The causes of the phosphorescence of 
the sea have been carefully investigated, and constant 
experiments made on the temperature of the human 
body under divers circumstances. 

Old Fable.—M. Paravey writes, that a Rabbinical 
fable is preserved in the work of Basnage, in which 
mention is made of the Samir worm, used for polish- 
ing the stones of the Temple of Jerusalem without 
noise, when Solomon caused the construction of this 
edifice. All this, says M. Paravey, seems to be ex 
plained by the fact observed by M. Ehrenberg, that 
certain Tripolis are almost entirely composed of the 
siliceous coverings of Infusoria. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Britannicus — M. F.—E. B.—E. S. W.— Dramaticus~ 
O’ Mac—F. J. S.—received —To a Brighton Subscriber, ot 
answer must be, we believe so.—The subject of Steam 
Navigation to India by the Red Sea was considered ia 
No. 331.— Left as directed for J. H. P. 

Errata.—In report of Entomological Society (p. 154s 
for Cuptain, read Assistant Surgeon Downes.—Iin Ger 

tool, (p. 171), for Rev. W. B. Poole, read W, B. Clarke 

‘oole. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN PICTURES OF 
AM WILKINS, Es: 


S COMPANION, or GOVERNESS to | Messrs, CHRISTIE & [MANSON respectflly Inform the Nobilit 


YOUNG LADIES UNDER TWELVE YEARS OF AGE. 
DY, who in the former capacity would, by attention and | 








pnassuing yet cheerful, manners, be solicitous of rendering | 
sans ble; and in the latter, is competent_to impart 
nel apd us usefal knowiedne, wi a the a of Music an 
Letters addressed to M . 16,C andiggten-ctrect, 
Hampstead- -road ; orto Miss jb A At..9 96, Strand 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
R. NEILL, Surgeon to the Liverpool 
M Ophthalmic Th Infirmary, receives only Two House Pupils. 
pas at present ONE VACANCY. 
Miord-street Abercromby-square. 
mo 710 COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS.— 
—. CHURTON begs to inform the Country Trade that he 
_~ to enter § into arrangements to supply. at reduced prices, 
o mber of New Publications (Novels, ography, | ‘Travels, 
wh from his Library, about three months after pub lication. 
‘Address (post paid) ky. Churton, 26, Holles-street, London. 
XOCIETY for PROMOTING PRACTICAL 
, and DIFFUSING A KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE 





S AMONG THE PEOPLE, St. Martin's-street, 


ectures durine phe Mow a Moreh. ie _Oe tha Ps 
Mareh 20.—Mr. i ‘ON—On the Pro- 
be — of Air, as ea to Machinery, illustrated by an 
e Apparat 
Tene ALEX ANDER LEE, Esq.—On the Impor- 
tance of An eh om to the Fine Arts. 
#,* The Lectures w ill commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


R. J. GREGORY SMITH will commence 
HIS ANNUAL COURSE OF TWELVE L pores 
ON asatoniy, AS APPLICASLE TO THE AR’ Dk- 
SIG FOR THE PURPOSES oF GENER AL INFOR 
; Human and Com- 
UESDAY EV ENING, the 3rd of Av’ 
alf- Eight precisely, in A. Theatre of fnatomy., #, 
thal eet cufli-street. Maymerket. Every facility will be 
Late, to those gentlemen who may be desirous of will be 
studies or drawings from the recent it dissections. 
Prospectuses and Cards of Admission to the Course, at One 
Gaia each, may a a of Messrs. Dominic C ‘olnaghi & 
bey Me a _ : Messrs, Carpenter & Co. 14, Old Bond- 
st -- of Anatomy. 


STS BENEVOLENT FUND, for the 
relief of their WIDOWS ane ORPHANS. Instituted 
nod of om 1819. Ine orsqvated (b Royal Charter, 2nd of 
August, 182 -atroness—T. a 
President—Sit JOHN E DWAR ) SWINBU RN, Bart. 
Hee Preven}, Bond Cabell, Esa. F.R.S. 
Earl of Ripon enj. Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
Lo 9 a. ed R. Peel. Bart. Ra Horsman Solly, Esq. E-R:S. 
“re er—Charles Palmer Dimond, E: 
The ANNU AL ¢ j aT MEETING of the Subscribers to 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fund will be held at ‘Freemasons’ 
Tageeon TUESDAY, he 2vth + March, at Two o'clock pre- 
OHN MARTIN. Secretary. 


(ius CHAMBERS Sepowtas TION 








MA i iilvstreted bee recent dissect 
parati ive Anatomy, on 
¥ hi 








REGENT-STRE 
5000 Shanes of Lai ak, 


nker: 
Messrs. Wright & Co. 6, Henrictia-street, Covent-garden. 


Decimus Barton” — Spring Gardens. 
Applications for Prospectuses and for the cnaperepriated 
esidence and profession, must be forwarded 
(post paid) either to Messrs. Richardson & Pike. Solicitors to the 
Awociation, 28, Golden-square; or to Edward Hastings, Esq. 
Honorary Secretary, 6, W. aterloo-place. 
TO ARCHITECTS. ri 

HE Committee of the “STOCKTON EX- 
CHANGE BUILDINGS COMPANY” are prepared to 
meeive, on or before the Ist day of May next ensuing, Eleva- 
tions, ere Sec eee and Working Specifications and Esti- 

mates for Exchange Buildings. 

TPREMIUM F EWEN TY POUNDS will be given to the 
Architect whose Elevation, Plans, Sections, and Working Speci- 
feations and Estimates shall be ap ppreved of by the Committee. 

AGround Plan of the Site of the Building, with a Description 
dite’ partments required, and other necessary information, 
wil be supplied to applicants by the Chairman of the Com- 
to whom all “i on the , Snecet must be addressed, 
f of the Committee, 
SWILLTAM BAYLEY, Chairman. 
Stockton-upon-Tees, March 5, 1833. 











Eales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
SPLENDID BOOKS, 

ByMr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
HE LIBR, March 22, and following days, including 
HE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN removed 

from the Country ; among which are, 
Avery fine Copy of Musée Francais et Royale, 

Svols.—The Stafford aiallery, by Ottley and Tomkins, ‘India 

h allery, Angerstein, Dusseldorf, and 
“of icester, 4 vols. in 8— 
's History of Surrey, 3 vols.—Tanner’s No- 
titia Monastica—Nicholl’s Hogarth—Neaie’ sWesimin 

india proofs, 2 vols. Fowler's Mosaic Pavements, 2vols. 

Palmyra and Balbec—Lysons’ Gloucester, 2 vols.—Ds art’ 8 West. 

uinster Abbey—Borlase’s Corn wall—Picart's Ceremonies, 5 vols. 

~Rees’s Cyclopaedia, 45 vols. calf gilt—Lysons’ Magna Britan- 
L.P.—Batty’s European Sceneries, India plates, 7 vols. 

's Provincial Antiquities, proofs and etchings, 2 vols.— 
India—Edwards's Birds, coloured 

els, 6 vols.—Aikin's Biography, 10 

toms, 2 vols.—Dictionary of En- 

ties, &c.—Beauties of Eng land 

a atural History, af =e —W Sod" s 

phy, 3 vols. —Bloch* ‘s Fishes, 4 vols ibdin’s Aides 

Athorpiana, 2 vols. L.p.—Dibdin's Gibliomauiac sie V . Jones's 

t, Froissart, and other ( Yhronicles— 
sin MS.—Collection of Books printed at the 
Standard English and Classical Authors, 


am 
viewed, ey C A Bosses (price ls.) had at the Rooms. 
wy aluations made of Libraries, and Collections of Books 
itnded for Sale by Public Auction or by Private Contract. 


MA. CHARLES HEATH’S MODERN PICTURES AND 
DRAWINGS. 
hy Messrs, CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, 
. street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNE SSDAY, April 3, 
HE # interesting Assembl age of PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS by MODERN ARTISTS, made for the 
Saetiful Works published by. CHARLES HEATH, Esq. 
Further notice will be given 


> 





a| TH 





and Connoisseurs, that on April 7, they wi 
—, BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, St. 
ames’s-squar 


HE V ERY SELECT and VALUABLE COL- 
LECTION of ITALIAN PICTURES, the greater number 
of which have graced gee Orleans, ag Altieri, and other 


Galleries of nee, “ty rey RkINs, Esa. 


who has relinguished his prateasion, aid reread t into private life. 
‘his choice Cabinet will be recognized by the Connoisseurs, as 
me Pictures have for the most part been exhibited at the British 
nstitution. 


MR. VINE'S COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS, PRINTS, 
AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, 
On MONDAY, April 23, will be SOLD BY AU CTION, by Messrs. 
|) CHRISTIE & MANS 4 
HE VALU ABLE and EXTE NSIVE COL- 
LECTION of DRAWINGS by ANCIENT and MODERN 
MASTERS ; a few Pictares ; ; and the Collection of Engravings 
and Books of ew of 
MES VINE, Esq. deceased. 
F ae particulars will be given. 


THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS FOR LODGE’S 


PO qe AITS. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON yospectfully inform. the 
Nobility and Public, thet on. ity RSDAY, May 3, and follow- 
ing day, they will SEL SYA “te 4 108, ae their Great Room, 

AE St. James’s-square, J clock precisely, 

THE EN TIRE COLLECTION of POR- 

TRAITS of all the most ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT 

PERSONS of BRITISH HISTORY, from Henry the Eighth to 

the Present Time; selected (with permission) from the Royal 

Collections, from the Galleries of the Nobility and Gentry 

throughout the Kingdom, and from the Public Collections. 

They are most elaborately finished in the highest style of art, 

and were executed for Mr ige ‘s great Work of Illustrious 

tortraits, by W. Hilton, ok, R.A., the late Mr. Jackson, R.A 
r. Derby, Mr. Uwins, R.A., Mr. *Satchwell, and Mr. Lewis? 

and are ‘4 the most perfect preservation. Each Portrait is 

separately framed, and protected with plate glass, measuring in 
eigh t 12 mehes by 10} in width, in which the spirit and interest 
nei e original Pictures is rendered in a most convenient size 
gither as ornamental Poftraits for the Cabinet or the Library. 
e possessors of Mr. Lodge’s valuable Work of Portraits 

and Biography the present Ciaperton of this fine Collection 
affords the only opportunity that can ever present itself to 
acquire Specimens of the original Portraits from which the 

Engravings in that Work have been executed, and forming the 

most mupeagesate and interesting Illustration of and Compa- 

nion to it 
‘he Collections from whence the Portraits have been ob- 


tained are those of 
Her Majesty The Duke of Northumberland 
The Duke JeNorfolk 7 he Duke of Buccleugh 
The Duke of Richmond The Duke of Sutherland 
The Duke of Beaufort The Duke of Newcastle 
seeds The Duke of Gordon 
f Bedford ‘The Duke of Argyll 
Jevonshire The Duke of Montrose 
The Duke of The Duke of Dorset. 
Gentlemen residing in the country, or who cannot attend the 
Sale, may have their commissions faithfully executed by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson, who will forward ¢ ‘atalogues and Cards to 
view upon application. To avoid mistakes, it is requested that 
Connoisseurs may refer both to number and name in the Cata- 
logue when particular Portraits are desired ; but when the ob- 
ject is tosecure one or more specimens out of the colleetion 
generally, gentlemen, wise stating their instructions, will en- 
able Messrs. Christie anson to execute them with greater 
certainty. 
Catalogues will be ready one mepeigeee to the Sale; and to 
be publicly viewed the Ist and 2nd of M 


THE sgeananet i COLLECTION OF 
OF LORD NORTHWICK. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility, 
C onnoisseurs, and the Public, that on SATURDAY, May. 12, 
they wi BY AUCTION, at their ae Room, King- 
stent, St. “James $-square, at One 0 o'clock pre 

ue very important COLLEC TON of WORKS, 

of chiefi; ee LISH MODERN ARTISTS, of the 

RiGH f HON. LORD NORTH WICK, 

which his Lovisite has collected and ordered from’ many of the 

most celebrated Painters of the present day, with the laudable 

view of patronizing British Art, in the most ex ‘tended and liberal 

manner, with that refined taste and discrimination which has 

been so universally ac knowledged. 

pt Gomorioes also some beautiful Works of Modern French and 
utch 
_ The Collection will contain exquisite Specimens of the follow- 
ng, which will be found particularly described in the Catalogue 

Raisonee of the Collection. 

Greuze Wi Penlecten Richter 

Edmonstone 


Nasmyth 


tarke 
J. Wilson 
Arnold 
Glover 
J. bad — 
Cro 

















MODERN ART 


Verbeckhoezen ¥ 

Vanderbank Se 3. megs ds iy. R.A. 

Vv oreyt Wilso: r, R.A. 

SirT. Pawrence Srantelde R.A. 
2 Reinagle . Roberts 

Also a few interesting Historical Portra’ 
The noble Gallery of Pictures by ve Masters rat “be sold on 

the 24th May and following days, of which cae notice will be 

given. ‘atalogues may be shortly had 


gam BENTHAM’S LIBRARY. 
By Mr. EVANS, at his House, No. 93, Feil eee. = 2 eases AY 
NEXT, March 2, and ten followin 


HE very valuable TOPOGRAPHICAL, LAW, 
and MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
Of the late WILLIAM i BEN th AM, Esq.: 

Including Hutchins’s History of Dorsetshire, by 
Gotgh and Nicholls, splendidly illustrated with emblazoned 
Coats of Arms—Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 5 vals. with Arms 
drawn and emblazoned on the Margins—Manning and Bray’s 
History of Surrey, 3 vols. in 9, extensively illustrated with Prints 
and Arms, drawn and emblazoned on the Margins—Drake’s 
History of York, 2 vols. large paper, tare, emblazoned Arms in- 
serted—Ormerod’s Histor of Cheshire, 3 vols, illustrated, and 

Arms emblazoned—Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, 8 vols. 
—Hasted's History of Kent, 4 vols. Arms emblazoned—Surtees’ 's 
History of Durham, 3 vols. Eihates’ Arms emblazoned in- 
serted—Stothard's tA .. les, large paper, Arms em- 
blazoned—Clutterbuck’s s History of ‘Hertfordshire, 3 vols. large 
paper, Arms emblazoned—Hoare’s Ancient and Modern Wilt- 
shire, large paper—Nichols’s Bibliotheca Topographica, 9 vols. 
—Lysons's Eerirens of London, 6 vols. in 13, ¢ -xtensively illus- 
trated and Arms emblazoned—Archwvlogia, 26 vols.—Complete 
Set of the Roxburghe Club Books—Gentleman's Magazine, from 
the Commencement to July 1837, uncut—A Collection of Topo- 
Prints—A valuable Collection of 

Law Books, &e. &e, 


Den 
Nollekens 











HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HREE EXHIBITIONS will take place at the 


Garden of the Society at Turnham Green on the following 
i pamels, Saturday, May 26; Saturday, June 16; Wednes- 
aly Fellows may obtain 18 tickets each, for the admis- 
sion a eit ‘Friends, at Regie Mey price 3s. 6d, each, on or bef 
April 3rd, an unber, price 5s. each, after that day. A 
tickets a, att e icelens will be charged 10s, each. 
21, Regent Street. 


DVERTISEMENTS fortheSecond Number of 
THE MONTHLY al HRONICLE are requested to be 
sent to Messrs. Lon; Co."s, on or before rH iisDa¥, 
March 22, and BIL ry or Delors SATU RDAY, March 24 
39, Paternoster-row, March 13, 1 


[ae ART-UNION: a Rockets hee the Advance- 
ment of the FINE AR 
Committee M Mana, Snncomy 

Henry G, Atkinson, Esq. F.G.S. ) Benj. Hawes, jun. Es 
Charles Barry, Esq ‘dw. Hawkins, F.R RS Ms af 
John Ivat Briscoe, Fxg. M.P. | Henry Hayward, Esq. 
John Britton, Esq. F.S.A Henry Thos. Hope, 
pend, Bes Bond C skoda Esq. F.R.S. | Thomas Mist, 

ey Colborne, Esq. | George Morant, Fs 
Cc 4/8. alezer Dimond, Ksq. | George J. Morant, Baa. 
Edward Edwards. bead 


William Ewart, 
Geo. Godwin jun, 7 Esq. F.S.A. 
Thomas Griffith ‘sq. 

aes M.P. a Vivian, Esq. 


Benjamin Hall, 

Esq. M. Pp ii Chi les Pal Di 

rai ge MP. | Chae ‘Faw ~ —~ 4g pinot. Esq. 
gute ee London and Westminster Bank. 


The object of this Society is to cultivate and extend a love 
of the Fine Arts, aud to give encouragement to artists beyond 
that at present afforded by individual amateurs 

2. The plan of the. society comprehends the annual purchase 
of works of art for ’ its members; 
and the engraving a picture in each year, exclusively for he 
Society, to one impression of which every subscriber is entitled 
for each guinea subscribed, in addition to his chance of obtain- 
ing an original work of art, by the result of the allotment. 

3. This prine iple has been in aetive operation for many years, 
botb in France and Germany, and has also been introduced into 
Scotland with great success. But the particular feature of leaving 
the selection of works to the members themselves is peculiar to 
the Ast -U aloe of London. in» by th 

4. During the last year, as will be seen by the published report, 
the sum of 480/. was subscribed (in little more than two menths 
—the Society having been formed very late in the season) and 
expended in the purchase of thirteen pictures, which were ex- 
hibited to the subscribers in the month of August, prior to their 
becoming the property. of the respective prize-holders. 

‘he subscription lists for 1837-8 are now open, and will re- 
m-%. open until the 12th of May. The committee will ee 
determine, according to the state of the Society's funds, t 
amount to be devoted to the purpose of the engraving; the 
number of prizes, and their respective amounts. The prizes will 
be drawn for on the 15th of May, and the holders ofthem will 
select, each for himself or herse i, a work of art from some one 
of the public exhibitions, of equivalent value. The impressions 
of the engraving will be delivered in the order of subscription, 
as soon as it shall have been completed. 

6. Subscriptions are received by the Treasurers; by the 
Honorary | Secretary, 35, London-street, Fitzroy-square ; and by 
any Member ofthe Committee ; atthe London an Westminster 
Bank, 38, Throgmorton-street ; and at the Branch Offices ofthe 
same, 9, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; 155, Oxford-street ; 213, 
High Holborn; 12, Wellington-street, Borough ; 87, High-street, 

Whitec chapel; and by Mr. Thomas Brittain, Collector, 39, Graf- 
ped om East, University College ; of whom a and 
reports of the past proceedi 


the ™ma 
obtained. EDWARD EDWAnDS . 
REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS PURCHASED, 


GLOBE INSURANCE, 
Pay Matiand Cornuiiy, Lonnon. 
FIRE, ire ane AES TIES, 


Edward Golasimia | Kea, Chairmaa, 

Henry Rowles, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Alexander, Esq Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 
Richard Alsa —_ 75 M.-P. John Hodgson, Esq. 
C. Raymond + Esq. Sheflield Neave, ie. 
Joni ath han Birch, ag Fowler Newsam, E 
John 8. Brownrigg, Esq. M.P, Willem Phillimore, & 

ohn Poynder, 


aber Chapman, Esq. 
Thomas Collier. e- Robert Sounders, — 
Emanuel Silva, Esq. 


Boyce < en es 
W.T. land, 4 , Ald. M.P. “ W., G, Stirlin 
Thompson Es 


George ¢ arr Glyn, Esq. Witla ag ~~" 
» Es 
Vaux, Esq ~ 








Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lo rudhoe. 
ijezander Rainy, Esq. 


owers, Esq. 


Benj. Hawes, jun. 
on 








Ald. M.P, 
. L. Goldsmid, Esq. F. 2S RS, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING, 
The whole paid up and invest 

This Company are ready to purchase Rev ersionary Interests 
or other Life Contingencies secured on Two Tn in the Funds, or 
Real Property, in sams not less than T housand, nor ex- 

ceeding Ten Thousand Pounds in any one ca: 

The Company also parentes nee present Life Interests on similar 
Securities, the annual value to_be not less than ., NOY ex- 
ceeding 1000/. 5% onder olfne © 

NHAM, Misteotahe’ 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 


ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfri 
London. Eetablished i in 1826, ee eye 









1 | ftobert Palk, Esq, 
William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

Samuel Smith, Esq. 

Le Marchant Thomas, Esq, 


Wm. Goodenough Barton sige 
Charles Johnston, E: 

John Tow Rood Kemb sq. 
o. 3 Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
RS 


John Deacon, Roa. John G. *Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

The leading features of this Office are :— 

As low rates of premium for ordinary risks as are consistent 
with safety andsecurity. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum, in a given numberof payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or in any other way most suitable to their 
circumstances and convenience. 

Officers in the Army and Navy are charged the ordinary ratea 
until called into active, colonial, or, foreign servic ce; when an 
increased rate is required in proportion to the specific risk in- 
curred; or assurers may take out at once policies to cover alk 
risks at an even additional rate. 

Persons afflicted, or who are going beyond the limits of the 
Continent of Europe, are likewise assured at moderate premiums, 

‘he rates for short assurances, more especially to enable 
uitable policy holders to secure the 1840 bonus, are very low. 
ospectuses and ee y= may 


at the Office. Proposals can bi dai 
M. SAWARD, Secretary. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








rEW MUSIC, at less s than one-sixth of the | pub- 
lishing Price.— a well-assorted Collection of MUSIC, by 
the most eminent Compose TS, bound in ten thic vols. ; and 
a quantity of loose and MS. Masic, which cost upwards of 40/. 
mxpout the binding: the whole in excellent condition, to be 
SOLD for 6/. Apply (if_by letter. post paid) to Mr. Grellier, 23, 
Gerrard-street, Soho, where the Music can be seen. 
Just published, 2nd Edition, price 
Gs AMMAR of the GERMAN LAN NGUAGE, 
New ont imorors od Principle 
7 Professor L. A. DONATTI, 29, Great Marlborough-street. 
rr Edition, price ls. 
How to keep House; or, Comfort and Elegance 
on 150/. to 200/. a-year. W ith Tables of Marketing, &e. 
London : J. Chi idley , 124, Aldersgate-street: and all Booksellers. 
Just publishec ad, price 10s 
AW of EVIDENCE: an Essay on the Rationale 
of CIR iC UMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE: illustrated by 
numerous Cas 
By W ILLIAM Ww ILLS, Attorney-at-Law 
aerenan ¢ Co. Paternoster- row. 








is day is published, post 8vo. 5 
( \OULSON on DISEASES of the BL ADDER. 
NTS, . 
Irritability of the Blac der. |e Fore ‘in Bodies and Operation 
Paralysis of the Bladder. for Stone 
Various kinds of Inflemsmns ation. | Wounds ond Injuries of the 
Fungus and Cancer. Bladder. 
London: J n, Orme & Co, e 
Just pub! shed, pi pr ¢. 67. with Nine r ates, 
YRAMIDS IZEH. On the Practical 
Application of the QUADRA’ of the CIRCLE in 
the Configuration ofthe one AT PYRA MIDS of GIZEH. 


’ AG: W isd. 
Longmian & Co, Paternoster-row. 


MINDEN’S PORT RAITS of the FEMALE 
ARISTOCRACY of the COURT of QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Inthe course of this Month will be p: ublished, the First Number 
of this splendid »ndertakin:s, and will contain THE FIRST AU- 
THENTIC POR TRAIT or HER MAJESTY, drawn, by com- 
mand, b L: tw A., expressly for this Work, and 


engraved in the Po st 
: publishe 





To be publishe don the loth - ae it 


Ly r 
HE MISCELLAN NEOUS 


xt, with a finely- 
WORKS of 
sECKET, in 2 vols 


Edited by W. BE ATTIR, M.D. 
cht Fancy Portraits, price One 
ONFESSIONS of an ELDE RLY. “LADY. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON,. 


“The tale throughout is written with ease and elegs 
Athencum. 





2nce.””— 
London: Lo 
eS 1 ang x 
HANGES in the 
produced by { ‘vidi ution 5 
Evidence of Phys tology . 


NE it VOUS SYSTEM, 
considered according to the 
Philosophy = liistory. 
By ry, M.! 

“ Everywhere Re vish ing evidence of a Le well stored with 
knowledge, and pregnant with high philosophical feeling.”— 
Literary Gazetie. 

8 <1 y, 32. Fleet-street. 

This day is published, in 1smo, cloth, with Woocict t, price ls. 
EACHER’S “T ALE S, No L, REBECCA 
WILSON, ave Cumberls and Gi 

Author of * _ 

London: Moths om & Hughes, 
121, Newga a 

Just publi vO. PE ic 
i THE Ww ORKS 5 of ‘STR 

. Norwic#, Author of * V 
d by SIMON \\ iLKI 
1 Pickering iblish 
Just publ cap 8vo. pr 
HAWN T "s M I oO. 
“A charming tale of fairy fi iction. 
fancy i in this story is mi rvellous; the rich diversity of incidents 
without limit, and the si mplicity, the swe etness. the picture que 
grouping and lection, is a proof of a very delicate taste.”’"— 
Gentleman's Mug. _. y 
William Pieworing. Ven Chancery-lane. 
w days, 
chapel EN G ‘LISH- LAT IN GR: AMMAR. 
y the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.( 
Head a of the Free Grammar School of Qu 








WME 


Medici,’ 





shed, i ie 
A N; a Tale. 





a Oe 
en Mary at 


ithe . 
__ John Murray, Albemartle-strect, 


PAXTON = THE CULTURE OF ae DAHLIA. _ 
s day is published. price 2s. a 
PRAC' TC AL TREATISE on “the CULTI.- 
VATION of the DAHLIA 
B PAXTON, F.L.S. HS. 
Editor Pf the ‘Maszane of Botany,’ and Gardener and Forester 
to Wis Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Caatewort, 
Wm. S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row, London; and W. & R. 
Chambers, Viiaburgh, 


ARRIS’S 
MAJESTY 





eady, 
“PORTRAIT of HER 
THE QUEEN. 


Dedicated, by command, to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 
Beautifully engraved in Mezzotinto by C. KE. Wagstaffe. 
London: Hodgson & Graves, Printsellers and Publishers by 
special appointment to Her Majesty, 6, Pall Mall. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 1s. in boards, 
EMAINS of the late Rev. RICHAT 2D HUR- 
RELL FROUDE, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Contents: Private Journal — Occasional ‘Thoughts — Letters — 
Sermons, &c 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place. Mail Mall. 
100,000 VOLUMES OF CHEAP BOOKS. 
OWDINGS GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of his EXTENSIVE STOCK of BOOKS for 1838, is just 
published, and will be found to comprise a very superior Collec- 
tion of the best Works that have appeared upon every subject 
of useful and profitable Literature, with extraordinary low Prices 


ed. 
On Sale at fo. Newgate-street, Catalogues 2s, 6d., return- 
able to Purchase: 9 _ ‘ 


Now 
admirable 











al ee 


The exube rance of | 





Smo. price 4s. . éd. | in n boards, ¢ the Fourth arth Edition of 
HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, con- 
sidered as tothe Particulars of their State ; their Recogni- 
tion of each other in that State; and its Difference of Degrees. 
To which are added, Musings on the Church and her Services. 
B RIC HARD MANT, D.D. 
10p of ‘Down and C onnor. 
3. & I, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Pall Mall, 
ist published. in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
lHE PROSE WORKS ofthe Right Rev. Father 
in God, THOMAS KEN, D.D., some time Lord Bishop of 
Jath and Wells. To which are added, some of his LETTERS 
(never before published). and a sh aod Aooount of his Life, by 
WILLIAM HAWKINS, Esq. his Ex 
The whole collected mee AMES T “Hit st AS ROUND, B.D. 
Rector of St. Syagele sa St. Nicholas, C ole hester, and late 
Fellow of is ato Cc lle ge, Oxford. 
inted for J. F. Rivington, ‘St. Paul) 's Church- 
1 Waterloo- — Patt Mall; sold by J . H. Parker, 
and T. Albin, Colchester 


L 
Printed for J. ¢ 
WwW werent ace. 





London: pi 
yard, an 
Oxford ; 





blished, 8vo. price 9s. 6d. in boards, 
ERMONS ow V TARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
n By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain to the Queen 
pempeet. and Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, 
srichton 
London: printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Vall Mall; sold by J. H. Parker, 
Oxford; and all the Booksellers in Brighton. 
‘Also, by the seme Author, the Second Edition of 
Discourses on Elijah, and John the Baptist. 
10s. 6d. 


8yo. 





In 4 vols, 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in hoards, the apoene Edition, cor- 
rected andimproved 

NEW ANALYSIS of C HRONOLOGY and 
( IGRAPAY, HIS’ TORY, and PROPILECY; in which 
their ents are attempted to be explained, harmonized, and 
vindicated, upon scriptural and scientific Principles ; tending to 
remove the I nperfe ction and es scordi ance of precedin Sys- 
tems, and to obviate the Cavils ati jous, pe Inddels. 
slate Rev, WILL TAM HALES. 

ners | in Ireland; and oat Fellow of 

rinity € voll ege, Dublin. 

London: printed for JLGLS ington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Watcrloo-place, Pall Mall. 


Just published,i 
TREATISE on some NE RV OUS DIS. 
ORDERS, being chiefly intended to illustrate those Va- 
rieties which simt ulat e Structural Disease. 
WIN LI M.R.C.S. 
Author of ‘ An Actount of the \V tering Ulaces and Mineral 
Springs of the Continent,’ & 
2nd edition, re-written and_consid mubly “culargeds with an 
Appendix of Cas 
__ J. Churchill, Prince s-atroct, Soho. 


yt 
Rector of "Kill 





n 8vo. price 


. 6d. cloth boards, 
BL 1OT Hi SCAT *G LASSICA; a Catalogue of 
. in (¢ tas ies, and Books connected with 
»: in which will be found, c hrot 10! poally 
a eared in 
‘Anel ient 
ced prices, by 


apy 
. of maenty all the 

r On Sale, at redu 
ys & ( 0. Oxto rd, and 113, Fleet-street, London, 








y, 
ORROCKS'S JAUI Nis ws JOLLITIES ; or, 
e the Hu ntinz, 8! g, Racing, Driving, Sailing, Eating, 
Lecentri id iuxtravagar ae Rxniot , of that Renowned Sporting 
Citizen, Mr. J¢ Nt ¥ JORROCKS, of St. Botolph Lane, and Great 
Coram Street. With 12 Illus hen ns by PE HIZ. 
20D'S NORTHERN TOUR 
ipti principal Hunts in Scotland and the 
T abl : Talk of Distinguished Sport- 
otes of Masters of Hounds, Crack 


{ ris fic ©, 399, Oxford-street. 


tE RPIE CESOF PROSE he gl URE. 
ist T ished, foolscap vo. price 
ro ri A, by SIR Lie OMAS ‘MORE; 
Vo whie! h is add 
THE NEW ATL ris BY Te 
With an / Analys mrs tepublic, ae 


‘. ‘ST. “JOHN 
= Tle is ache 
fres ; 


IRD BACON. 
, and copious Notes, 


y ‘Sq. 
rming little volume—fe i of wit and wisdom, as 
, sterday, only more witty and more wise—ju- 
o sousty and le arnedly edited, and very prettily printed.” 
fam 
On. ‘April Ist, Vol. V.—L dy Mis ary Wortley Mon- 
taru’s Letters from the Levant. Pr 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, ‘King ‘William-street. City. 





Just publis my 8vo. ae e 78. cloth lettered 
ROV i: RBrAL PHILOSOPHY; 
A BOOK of Feags HTS and ARGUMENTS. 
By MARTIN JUHAR ‘TUE PER, I 
*“ There is more he. Ity in the s¢ ntiments, an 
of m oral beauty displayed, than i in any work of its class, except- 
ing the Proverbs of Solomon.”— Monthly Review, 
“We regard ome work before us as ove of decided originality.” 
Literary Gaz 
‘Abounding in rich thoughts and delicate fancies,—in sound 
philosaphy, and high moral resolution s."’—Conservative Journal, 
rh ole tendency of the book is good, y—favourable to 
Pe. faves irable to happiness.”"—Sunday Tim 
* Beautiful i in the extreme!—highly i imaginative and poetical.” 
— Liverpool Chr cle. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William- street, City. 





In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


HE SHELLEY PAPERS. 
Reprinted from the Athe tas including Enotes and 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE t{\LLEY, with a ME- 
MOIR of him by his Relation, Schoolfeliow, and Friend, CAP- 
TAIN MEDWI 

“ This memoir ref his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
oa and there is a grace out it, that is derived from the 
horourable glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints 
of the descriptions, makes the narrative at once the more pleas- 
ing and impressive.”’— Metropolitan Magazine. 

“ Interesting to all admire rs of the poet, and calculated to 
increase their “numbe oTs."’-~Monthly Repository. 

“To the readers of the A’henrum the ‘ Shelley Papers’ are 
already familiar ; but we think their intrinsic merit fully justifies 
their republic ation in a separate form.”’—Monthly Magazine. 

“ A little volume which those who loved the man, and admired 
his genius, will peruse with great interest.”—Tait’s Edinburgh 


Magazine. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 





In the NoU T 1 beautifully-printed 8vo. volume, 
N EN into the NATURE 
CAUSES of le, yg ti of NATIONS. 
With a Life of the Ant Roe, un, tesnotiactery Wit 
1 aLie 0 e uthor, an Introductor 
and Sapplem ental Presentations, Course, Ni, 
By M‘CULLOCIH, Es 
Anew Edition, suse ted throughout, and greatly im 
L A. C. Black, and W. Tait, Edinburgh ; ngman & 
ondon. 





Just published, 2rd Edition, 
ERMONS to a CounTRY CONGREGATIoy 
By AUGUSTUS WILLIAM HARE, A.M. 
Late Fellow a New College, and Rector of "Alton Barnes, 
vols. 12mo. cloth, price lés. 
“ Any one who an he pleased by deliv ery of thought 
in the most simple language, 
of finding practical duties elu 
varied illus eee ye it be yeep wie $6 Volumes, whieh 
present us with the workings of a pious an 1 -gif 
— British Magazine. Si 14 othe 
“ They are, in truth, as aphedes to us, contributions Of a very 
3 erly Rev: 


rare merit.""— Quar’ 
London: John Hate! hard & Son, 187, Piccadilly, 


full revis 
ed with No! 
BELL’S SURGERY COMPLETED, to put the unw: 
Published this day, price 7s. 6¢. Volume Second of respecting Chr 


NSTITUTES of SURGERY, arranged in th 
Order of the Lectures delivered in the University of Bip, 


rgb. 
By SIR CHARLES BELL, K.G.H. F.R.SS. L. & B, 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, &e, ke, 
— fame pater, 
In a thick volume, avo. h Fifteen Ens gravings, Price Ms 
HE NERV OUS. "SYSTEM of the HUMAN 
BODY, with Cases and Consultations on Nervous Diseags, 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London, 





orians, an 
— ndering thi his | 


2a 
BRIT 

The new Proj 
ing at 

7 to its 
tion in its pri 
TOPC 





SIR CHARLES SCUDAMORE’S MEDICAL WORKS, 
The 2nd Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo. Nee Hong 
ASES exhibiting the Efficacy of a New Methoj 
of treating PU LMON ARY CONSUMPT ION” 
By CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R.S. &e, 
MascacGnt has declared, that if ever we. find a remedy fe 
Consumption, it will be such as can be applied to the Lungs by 
means of inhalation. 
A Systematic Treatise on Gout, Gravel, and dis 
ordered Digestive Organs. Thick 8vo. 4th Edition, 20s. 
Systematic Treatise on Rheumatism, with Ob. 
servations on Tic Douloureux. Thick 8vo. 15s. 3 
On some of the Properties of the Blood in Health 


and Disease. 8vo.6s. And, by the same Author, several othe 
Medical Works. 
Loneman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Brunswick, Nc 
British P 
os on Land 





Recently published, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, a Append 
ROFESSOR EWALD'S GRAMMAR of te! ™* 
HEBREW LANGUAGE of the OLD TESTAMENT. @ “Itisan ad 
Translated from the last Edition, and containing considerable 
Additions and, at vemen‘s of the Author. 
HN NIC HOLSON, A.B. Oxon. 

“Its great ae peal -ars to consist in the fulness with whid 
the ans alyti cal part of grammar is treated, and in the ability 
with w hick h the difficult question of the Hebrew rh is dy 

ssed. valuable contribution to the stock of 
sm in our language."’—Pritish Magazine. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Nearly ready for Publication, containing a variety of most im 
teresting matter, with a Catalogue Raisonné of ail the Per 
sons who at various times have ascended in the Balloon, la 
1 vol. DON Nlustra tions, 


ERONAUTICA; being an Account of the 
BAL LOON, Scientific, Historical, and_ Litera i 
ror Appendixes illustrative of the ‘NAVIGATIO ‘ot ihe 
; also comprising the interesting details of the Aerial Exp 


dition to Ge —- 

T. MONCK MASON, Esq. 

Now published, i 
A Guide along the Danube from Vienna to Cor 
stantinople, with Maps of the Route, and Tables of the Artin 
and 4 ow of the Steam Boats, Charges, &c. By R. T. 
Claridge, Es 
Published by F. C. Westley, 162, Piccadilly. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price One Guinea, 
HE WIDOW'S OFFERING, a Selection d 
Tales, Essays, & 
By the Tate" WILLIAM PITT SCARGILL, 
Author of * Trackigzorensh Hall,’ ‘The Usurer's Daughter, 
3 -uritan’s raves &e 
E ited. by the Author’s WIDOW. 

“ For this species of composition, Mr. Scargill was eminently 
qualified. He had considerable knowl — of the human heat 
—he knew mankind; he had a rich 
i ualled. Familiar, y 
w tmly benevolent; oy 

e days of how nati 
r popular reading, and 





ays are peculi pasapted f 
heartily recommend 
See Athenaum, Literary Ga tt Britis Magazine, Tails Magasin, 
Metropolitan, and other critical Journals. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 





BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


1. 
IFE and TIMES of WILLIAM IIL, King d 
ngland ont Sts pithelae if of Boils and. 
By the Hon, ak THUR hon , M.P. FAS. 
§ LORD Dt INGANNG ) 
a “ove. om &e. 24s. boards. 


IFE of FREDERIC’ the SECOND, King d 
Prussia. By LORD DOVER. 
2 vols. 8vo. Portrait. 2nd edition. 28s. bds. 
“ A most delightful and — hensive work.”’—Lit. Gaz. 


IFE of on HUMPHRY DAVY. By his 
Brother, Dr. JOHN DAVY. 
2 vols, 8vo. with — 235. bds. 


AJOR SHERER'S MIT LITARY MEMOIRS 
of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s.¢h 


5. 
W 4zLac E’S LIFE and REIGN @ 
GEORGE IV. 
3 vols. fep. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
London; Longman, Orme, & Co. 


Series : for 
ofthe one b 
MatiONAL 

ofall classe 
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70M “TOM TELESCOPE’S NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
one volume, equare | some. embeliehed, with Eighty-five Cuts, 
bo ric: . bound in cloth Z 
HE NEW TONIAN PHILOSOPHY, and 
_ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN GENERAL, explained 
sod illustrated by. Familiar Objects, for the use of ‘Young Per- 
= aeenpraing Accounts of the Discoveries and Advances in 
M Philosophy and the Physical Sciences, brought down 
ie me; in a Series of Entertaining Lectures, by 
¥ wiv PELESCUPEs = A. The Fourth Edition, corrected, en- 
TOM and greatly imp 
jswick : printed by C. “Whittingham, for Thomas Tegg & 
son, Cheapside ; and may be had, by order, of all other Book- 
sellers. 





GIBBON IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Monday the 2nd of April will be published, Vol. 1. vo. illus- 
oo with Historical Maps, to be completed in 12 Monthly 


Volumes, 
THE REV. H. H. MILMAN’S 
DITION of GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 
This on contains the unmutilated Text of Gibbon 
carefully rev ed, particularly in the Gnotations. it is illus- 
trated with Notes to correct the errors of Gibbon, and especially 
to put the unwary reader on =e against his misstatements 
ing Christianity, the only blemish in a work for which 
we titerature of Euro allerds no substitute. Mr. Milman has 
also collected a the information that has been brought to light 
in teeent tienes uF M. Guizot and other French and German 
Historians, and a panera Poe accessible to Gibbon,—thus 
tl ame perfect Edition, 
rendering in Murray, Albemarle-street. 





BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA, 
The new Proprietor of the following Work, so peculiarly in- 
teresting at the present moment, desirous of giving every 
facility to its ¢ its ements sale, has made a most important reduc- 
tion in it 
TOPOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL 
DESCRIPTION of UPPER and LOWER CANADA, New 
wick, Nova Scotia, the Island of Newfoundland, and the 
other British Possessions in North America, inc luding © ‘onsider- 
ationson Land Granting and E tion, with Statistical Tables, 
Tables of Distances, &c. Embe lished with beautiful Views of 
al Towns, Harbours, Local Scenery, &c. By COL. 
nidcne tre, Surveyen-Generel of the Provinces. 3 vols. 4to. 


act rd by J. Dowding, Bookseller, Newgate ~ 
seller, New; -street. b 
Pioach cay Powding. F gate-stree 'o be 


2nd Edition enlarged, price 11 
N THE DISEASES OF “FEMALES: a 
eg reatie | illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, 
oT . va Cue s. Inc n— the Diseases 
anagement of Pregnancy an ing-in. t 
~ of Medical Terms. Seven ed i a cee 
Containing also 
a dereaeas. tthe Sreemtoms sfeesument ot BPILLESN, 
ane * e proper Treatmen 
J. GRAHAM, M.D. 
“Itis an admiral! e siahelanien and sitoala find a place in 
every family establishment.”’—Bath Her 
— emrpble acqtaition, * ean g Mercury. 
on: publishe: impkin ‘at ite 
Ratchards, 187, Biceadily . a wena a8 


t published, e 
HE DUBLIN DISSECTOR; or, a Manual 
of Anatomy: 


0 comprisin, a Descri; tion of the Bones, 
Muscles, Vessels, Nerves, and Viscera. Also the relative Ana- 
tomy of the different Peplans of the Human Body; together 
the Elements of Pat’ SBN, 
ROBERT Hanis A.M. M.B. T.C.D. &c. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland ; and Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Sargerz to to Trinity College, Dublin. 











Also, just published, in 1 vel. 8vo. price I6s. 

A Treatise on the ages and Treatment of the 
Diseases of the Chest. By William Stokes, M.D. M.R.I.A. &c. 

The following are among the opinions expressed by some of 
the leading medical periodicals on the work :— 

“This volume induces us to form a high estimate of the in- 

and talent of its author.” — Lancet, June 1837. 
e need not tell our readers by 8 the soupens work is hailed 
wit deli, both by those who love their profession as a science, 
‘ose who more humbly, but not fess usefully, cultivate 
itasa practical art.""—Dublin Journal, No. 33. 

“But the book of Dr. Stokes is altogether of a higher order: 
itis a most important and humble contribution to our know- 
ledge in the diagnosis and treatment of thoracic diseases. We 
recommend it in the strongest terms to all classes of our 

readers.” —British and Foreign Med. Review, Oct. 1837. 

“Amongst the many excellent observations which the work 
contains, we scarcely know which torecommend in preference.” 

- i Gazette, Aug. 1837. 

“We cannot lay down our ay without expressing our deep 
sense of acknowledgment to Stokes, for this so splendid a 
contribution to thoracic pathology. The masterly and practical 
Yiews taken by him of this so :mportant a class of diseases,— 

ases, too, to which, in some form or other, so vast a number 
of the inhabitants of these counties are daily falling victims,— 
cannot fail to place him in the first rank as a zealous patholo- 
fist, and a sound practical physician.”—Johnson’s Journal, Jan. 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith, 21, College-green ; and may be had 
ofall respectable Booksellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 








T. COLERIDGE, 


I. 
OETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. uniformly printed with the Aldine Edition 
of the British Poets. 
*,* The only complete edition with the Author’s last correc- 
tions and additions. 


WORKS BY 5S. 


Aids to Reflection, in ‘the Formation ofa Manly 
‘haracter, on the several grounds of Puapenae, Morality, and 
Religion. Crown 8vo. 3rd edition. 10s. 6d 
Ill. 


Lay Sermons, addressed to the higher and middle 
Classes of Society. 8vo. 8s. 
Iv. 


The Friend ; a Series of Essays, to aid in the for- 
mation of fixed Principles in Politics, Morals. and Religion, with 
stesary Amusements inte eee “- edition; wit the Au- 
thor’s last corrections and Appe pendix, with a Synoptical 
Table of the Contents of =e Ww - hae y Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
Esq. M.A. 3 vols. post 8v 
v. 


On the Constitution of Church and State, according 
to the Idea of each, with Aids towards a right Judgment on the 
late Catholic Bill. 3rd wa in the press, 


Literary Remains. Fiited by Henry Nelson 

Coleridge, Esq. 2vols.8vo. 1. ls 

Contents: Fa fl of Robespierre—-Additional Poems, never before 
printed—Course of Lectures—Omniana—Shakespeare, on Poetry 

e Drama, and the Stage Notes on Ben Joason, Soumment an 
Fletcher, Jerem Taylor, Fuller, Sir Thomas Browne. . &e 

*.* A THIR VOL. of the Lit ERARY REMAINS i is in the 
press. 


vil. 
Memoirs of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By James 


Gillman, ya . lL. in a few days. 
lliam Picketue. Publisher, Chancery-lane. 





8, New Burlington-street, March 16. 


R. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS 
JUST READY on PUBLICATION: 


MEMOIRS OF = WILLIAM KNIGHTON, 


Keeper of the Privy Purse during the the Reign of George IV. 
including é Sir W yILLIAM KNIGH) TONS CORRESPONDENCE 
the most Distinguished Personages of bis Time. 
a first es from the Original MSs. 
vols, 8vo. — Portrait. 


THE MAN WITHOUT SOUL; a Novel. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
III. 
A VOYAGE ng THE WORLD, during the 
Years 1835, 1836, and 1837 
Including a NAR RA’ TIVE of an EMBASSY to the IMAUM of 
MUSCAT and the KING of SIAM. 
By W. 8S. W. RUSCHENBERGER, M. Dr. 
Surgeon to the Expedition. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates and Charts. 
Iv. 
TOPSAIL SHEET-BLOCKS 
Or, THE NAVAL FOUNDLING, 
A STORY OF THE SEA. 
By THE OLD SAILOR, 
Author of ‘ Touzh Yarns,’ *‘ Landand Sea Tales,’ &c. 
3 vols. with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


ODDITIES OF “LONDON LIFE, 
y PAUL PRY. 
2 vols. with Twenty-four humorous Illustrations. 


wen BOUN D: A Navat Novet. 
FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The’ Pict *The Red Rover,’ ‘ The Water Witch,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


vil. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS OF 

QUEEN BLISASETS AND KING JAMES I. 

BISHOP GOODMAN. 

wh numerous LETTERS o 

QUEEN EL IZABETH, KING JAN 
LORD BURLEIGH, SIR WAL’ i ER RALEIGH, 

LORD ESSEX, 

And other Distinguished Personages of those Reigns. 
The whole now tirst published from the Originals. 
Edited by J. 8. BREWER, Esq. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





CAREY’S NATIONAL HISTORIES. 


Now ready, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA,)|; 


By JOHN FROST, of Philadelphia. 


Series : 


NAL Historians. It is therefore 


All historians must have their prejudices; and a consideration of this fact has given rise to the proposed 
for what is a History of France by an Englishman, but another version of the History of England ? Has not the success 

ne been the defeat of the other? Truth must be sought for by comparing the respective 
yrerecen to trensinte and publish, at “uch 
all classes, a SERIES OF THESE TRULY NATIONAL Histories. 


Jistories as written by THE 
prices as will bring them within the reach 
Each Work will be complete in itself. 


The second of the Series (now in the press), will be a Translation (the two volumes in one) of 


BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
A HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


AND OTHERS IN DUE COURSE. 
c. TILT, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 





On the 30th March will be published, 
VOLUME THE SEVENTH (AND LAST) OF 
HE LIFE x SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
y Mr. LOCKHAR’ 

Robert Cadell, Baivhursh John —, and Whittaker & 
‘o. Londo on. — | may be had, e 
The Life, Vols. ys IV., V., and VI. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols, 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 

Sir W alter Scott’s Prose WwW orks, 28 vols. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
FRENC . Am ITALIAN WORKS ay M. DE PORQUET, 


f Paris, Ex-Professor of l’'rench,) now ready, 


E TRE SOR, 17th Edit., German ditto, Italian 
ditto, Latin ditto, 3s. 6d. each.—ll. Key to ea ch. 3s. 6d.— 

Ii, Petit Secretaire, 7th Edit. 3s. 6¢.—1V. French Version, 3s.6d. 
. First F re neh Reading ri Sook, 2s. € Vi.t irst Italie an ditto, 

: VIL. Par I 5 yoduetour, 

. Napoleon, 
ode French Spe ling, 28.3 
Purning English Idioms into 


Us 
New French Dictionar s 
French Idioms, 3s. 6d. 5 - Phrase Book, 3s. 6d. 

London: F. de Porquet, ih, ock-street, Covent-garden ; 
Longman & Co. ; Simpkin & Co.; ; x hittaker & Co.; Duncan; 
and all Booksellers. 


“The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the teachin 
of languages, is borne out by the first metaphysical minds, an 
the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger 
Ascham, downwards; and a more importé ant, although less 
popular, personage than either of these in school establish- 
ments, viz. Commonsense. We think it a duty to the public, 
and to the author of the Fenwickian System, thus to state our 
opinion of its merits and advantages in the work of instruction,” 
—Educational Magazine. 





Sanctioned by the most eminent of the Faculty. 
INNEFORD’S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Ague, Spasms, Flatulency, Indigestion, Loss 
of Appetite, Nervous Affections, and Constitutional De hility, 
as well as ianguor produ ed by a too free indulgence in the 
luxuries of the table, or excesses of any kind. To elderly per- 
sons it imparts a ge onial warmth, and gives a tone and vigour to 
the copstiiution. In all cases of exhaustion arising from mental 
or bodily fatigue it affords instant relief; an inalleviating sea 
sickness it ‘h s been found most successfu 

The Indian ‘Tonic has received the ss anet ion of some of the 
most distinguished members of the medical profession, a large 
portion of the public press, as well as numerous private indivi- 
duals who have expericiced its benefic ial effects after all ot her 
tonics have failed. The following is among the recent notices 
of the public press 

“Phe most fashionable, the safest, and the most agreeable 
restorative now in use, is Dinneford’s indian Tonic. It is 2 sure 
remedy for indigestion, from which disease so many others 
emanate, and we believe that it possesses many Se r invalue 
able properties, partic ularly for persons who have been expose 
to the destructive influence of the Indian ¢ limate, whose con- 
stitutions will not bear the use of more powertul tonics, which 
too frequently are injurious to the system, and produce no good 

—Naval and Military Gazette. 

Prepare dLanly by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., is. 6d., Lis.,ar di umily bottles, at 22s, 
each. To be had of most respectable ( 0 mists throughout the 
Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Sutton & & Co. 10, Bow Chure hyard. 
To en s. Rowland & So n, 20, Hatton garden, London 
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ROWLAND eM xe "ASSA R OIL prevents Hair, from falling 
off, or turning Grey; Changes Grey Hair to its original colour; 
frees it from Scurf, ~~ mi ukes it be aatitelly soft and curly, | 

CAUTION—Ask for “ ROWLAND" JASSAR OIL. 
The lowest price is 3s. “6d. — k=. t price ‘S aia is. 6d., an 
rottle 
Impostors call their trash the * GENUINE,” 
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+ RESP Ik ATOR + Mr. Jerrrey’s Instru. 
ment for giving Warmth to the Air drawn into the Lungs 
in Breathing. — Manufact« ry, 15, 
London. 
Agents in London: 


hensington Crescent, near 


Mr. Squire, Chemist to 
ampton-street, 31, 
Messrs. Disher, 
reet, 220, Messrs. 
Mr. John Reeds 
lessrs. Pressly 
Phitp s & Whicker; 
ae. Scott & Co. ; 180, 


Oxford-street, 277, 
the Queen; Conduit-strect, 30, and So 
Messrs. Go dfrey & Cooke; Cor vd it- strect, 18, 
Toller, & & Co.; Bond-street. 156 

ory & Soares Regent's C irc 
ii ymarket, 20, Mr. 
Taylor; St. *s- 
Strand, 62, Messrs. V 
Mr. Burfield; St. Paul’s Chure hyard, 7 Keating ; Alders- 
gate-street, 11, Messrs. Maw & Co.; C Fg 4, Mr. Thomas 
Butler; 93, Mr. Geo. Butle r3 Poultry 22, Mr. Pepys; Cornhill, 
24, Mr. White; Barbican, 41, Mr derman;_ Whitechapel- 
road, 239, Mr. J. Fuller; and Knightsbridge, Mr. Decastro. 

Agents in the Country: Edinburgh, Messrs. Dune mm Floe khart, 
& Co.; Aberdeen, Mr. Jamieson, 90, Broad- treet; Glasgow, 
Mr. H. Hilliard, 28, Ar ii ~ r. 8. Pattinson, 14, 
Botchergate ; Newe 1 & Sons, Grey- 
street Rossunel, r. ay, Chu ne en Manchester, 
ohn Wood.72, King-street ; Southy ee John Bowman 

Ir. R. C. Hay 


us, hi iecad tilly, 35, 
Mal 


Mr. West, 13, Briggate, Mr Medical Hall; 
k. Mr. Joseph W ood. 2 
Me ih urner; Hanley, 
Leamington, Messrs. ) street, an 
Twinberrow ; Newmarket, . tog ers, jen. ; Cambridge, Mr. 
; Edmunds, Mrs. x Glew, 44, Ab hers ate-street ; 
teel; Great Y arm outh, John Bond; 
chard, 9, St. Ower r te, irencester, Mr. 
esham, Mr. Geo. Mz <y ; Wore ester, Mr. Evans, 
st, and Messrs. Lea & Parrins; Cheltenham, Mr. 
Dalloway, 362, High-street ; Glouce ster, Mr. Fouracre; Oxford, 
Messrs. S; piers & Son, and Mr. lt. T. Jones ; Shrewsbury, Messrs. 
Blunt & Sons ; ; Southampton, Mr. Li ist, 167, High-street ; Bland- 
ford, Mr. 8. Groves; Bath, Messrs. ‘Terry & Dutton, Milsom- 
BR ristol, Messrs. Ferris, Brown, & Score; Taunton, 
cock & Son; Exeter, Messrs. Holman & Ham, and 
Mr. Palk, Medical v Hall Pisinouth Messrs. ry £ Levins 
Devonport, Mr. G. for ‘atherine-stree' rig’ . ' 
Sarel, 5, St. James’s-street, and Mr. Hawkins, 13, King’s-road ; 
Gravesend, Mr.Prall, 73, High-street. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, March 17, 1808 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER TIMES: 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


Selected from the inedited Private Correspondence of the Lord Treasurer Burghley, the Great Earl of Leicester, the Secretaries Walsingham and Smith, Sir Christophér Hatton, 


most of the Distinguished Persons of the Period. 


THE RIVER 
’ 


Author of ‘ The City of the Sultan,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


AND THE DESART. 


By MISS PARDOE, 


2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


“ This work is highly creditable to the author—discovering more min/ than any of Miss Pardoe’s former productions.’’—Atlas. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL EARL ST. VINCENT 


By CAPTAIN BRENTON, R.N. 


Author of ‘The Naval History of Great Britain,’ &c. 
Iv. 
THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH’S PRI- 
VA CORRESPONDENCE. 


IntustRaTIVE OF THE CourT anv Times or Queen ANNE; 
(Now first published from the Originals.) 
WITH HER SKETCHES AND OPINIONS OF CONTEMPORARIES. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


“This is a very delightful work, We have closed the volumes with a confirmed impression 
that, in many of the highest points of conduct, courage, and understanding, the Duchess of 
Marlborough was the most remarkable woman of her own or any other day."’"—£zaminer. 


Vv. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with considerable Additions. 
Now ready, Parr IL, to be completed in Six Monthly Parts, at 7s. 6d. each, 


MEMOIRS OF THE BEAUTIES OF 
THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 


With an Introductory View of the State of Female Society, and its Influence during that 
remarkable Reign. By MRS. JAMESON. 
Comprising a Series of 21 splendid Portraits, engraved by the most distinguished Artists. 


PART II. contains the Portraits of NELL GWYNN, DUCHESS of SOMERSET, 
DUCHESS of RICHMOND, and LADY DENHAM. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH HOLT, 


GENERAL of the IntsH REBELs in 1798. 
Edited from his Original MS. by T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


“ We have read this work with great interest and satisfaction. 


j nteres It is a most remarkable piece 
of Autobiography, teeming with romantic incidents.’’—Chronicle. fs 





2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. Now first published from Official and other Authentic Sources. 


Ww. 
Vou. Il. price 18s. bound, of the Small Paper Edition of 


MR. BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDE 
GENTRY. 
A Companion to the PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 


N.B. One more Volume will complete this important Work, which comprises a B 
phical and Genealogical Account of all the Eminent Families in the Kingdom, and 
wards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 

Vill. 
SOUTH AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC; 
Comprising a Journey across the Pampas and the Andes, from Buenos 
to Valparaiso, Lima, and Panama, &c. 
By the Hon. P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT. 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustration, 

“ These volumes abound with anecdotes and descriptions which will afford both in 
and amusement to almost all classes of readers. ‘The whole of the work will be read with 
sure; but the great commercial and poteicnl interests connected with the statements 
respecting steam navigation on the Pacific, require the public attention to be particularly 


to its consideration.’’— Times. 
™. 


NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


THE FANQUI IN CHINA; 


Beinc THE RESULTS OF A Visit TO THAT CouNTRY IN 1887, 
By T. C. DOWNING, Esq. M.R.C.S. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


THE COURTIER’'S DAUGHTER. 


By LADY STEPNEY. 


3 vols. 


OUTWARD BOUND: OR, A MERCHANT'S ADVENTURES. 


By the Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ ‘ The Old Commodore,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


iI. 
MEN OF CHARACTER. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. : 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Characteristic Ilustratiens after Thackeray. 
“ These are very forcible volumes, written with great honesty, earnestness, and manliness of 


feeling, and with a perfect command of incident and character.""— E.caminer. 


RAFF HALL 


By ROBERT SULIVAN, Esq. 3 vols. 


“A singular work—full of merit and amusement."’— Dispatch. - 
“A very pleasant book. We have pleasure in doing justice to Mr. Sulivan’s wit, and to the 
good feeling which animates his work .’’—Ailas. 


SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS; 


Or, THE GOLDEN AGE oF MERRY ENGLAND. 
3 vols. post 8vo. (In the press.) 
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